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Keligious Communications. 


for the Christian Spectator. 


Biographical Sketch of the Rev. 
Thomas Clap, formerly President 
of Yale College. 


PRESIDENT Crap, was the son of 
Mir. Stephen Clap, a farmer of Ncitu- 
sie in Massachusetts, and born June 
20, A. D. 1703. In his boyhood he 
indicated a fondness for learning. He 
usually carried a book, and seized 
every interval of labour for reading. 
Vis parents were therefore induced to 
give him a liberal education. It is 
related of him that while pursuing his 
preparatory studies, he would fre- 
quently remain in a fixed position to 
observe during the night, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. 

His parents being pious, early 
taught him to read the scriptures 5 
and he states of himself, in one of the 
Solitary papers which escaped the 
general destruction of his manuscripts, 
by the British soldiers,at New-Haven ; 
that in his childhood he lad convic- 
tions of sin, and was not able to re- 
member the time when he began to 
pray to God in secret. At the age of 
seventeen years, his second year at 
college, he read Mr. Stoddard’s trea- 
lise on conversion, and was brought 
under much concern and distress of 
i mind. ble was at length enabied by 

he Spirit of Truth, to accept of Christ 
ad to trust wholly in his merits. — 
{Ye united himself to the chureh iu 
Cambridge, and solemnly giving him- 
self up to the Redeemer, envaged by 
divine assistance to forsake all sin, 
and to live a life of holiness and obe- 
dience. Many times, he enjoyed great 
wolight and satisfaction in religion. 


("4 


Having distinguished himself by an 
uncommon progress in the arts and 
sciences, he received his first degree 
at Harvard College in 1722. Anx- 
jous to secure, as he states, the best 
means for communion with God, and 
the salvation of his soul, he chose the 
work of the ministry for the business 
of his life. While resident at Cam- 
bridge the church at Windham appli- 
ed to him, as a candidate for settle- 
ment in the ministry, and he was or- 
dained August 3, 1726, pastor of the 
first church and society in that town. 
In the duties of his station, he was 
devout and punctual. As a preacher 
he was more impressive from the 
weight of his matter, than from the 
neatness of his style, or the elegance 
of his manner. In private conversa- 
tion he was apt to teach, and took 
much pleasure in adapting his instrue- 
tions to the most limited capacities. 
Always active, always studious, scarce 
any thing escaped his attention, and 
he was particular in recording what- 
ever could yield instruction or gratify 
curiosity. The records of the acts of 
the church, and of many of his mjniste- 
rial labours, were kept with the most 
exemplary accuracy. 

lit was Mr. Clap’s practice to visit 


successively the several families of 


the society, and to catechise and in- 
struct the children. On the first of 
January, 1757, he writes thus :—* 
have this last week finished my pasto- 
ral visitation ofeach family in my par- 
ish and catechising the several children 
inthem. And I have also taken down 
the names and ages of every one, that 
so 1 might havea more full knowl- 


edve. and cloar remembrance ef every 
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soul committed to my care and charge, 
and the circumstances and condition of 
each particular person. J find the 
number of them to be seven hundred 


and twenty two—a great number of 


souls to depend upon the care of one 
weak and sinful creature. May God 
direct and enable me, to go through 
this great work and charge, that I 
may bear the names and circumstan- 
ces of every one upon my heart at all 
times, and especially when Lapproach 
unto the throne of Grace, as Aaron 
bore the names of the children of Is- 
rael, on the breast-plate, upon his 
heart, when he entered into the holy 
Place: and may God pour out plen- 


tiful effusions of his Holy Spirit upon , 


all those who are committed to my 
eare and charge, and cause religion to 
have a real and powerilul influence 
upon all their hearts; that our young 
persons may be favoured and blessed 
with an early conversion from sin to 
holiness; that the rising generation 


may seek the God of their fathers, be 
truly pious and closely adhere to the 
principles and practice of religion: 


that the middle aged may not be so 
engaged in the cares and hurries of 
this world, as to neglect the great 
concern of their souls : and that those 
who are advanced into old age may 
be powerfully assisted and directed in 
their last and finishing work; and 
may he excite and assist me to lay out 
m ryself every W vs that lies in my pow- 
er to forward anc | promote the salva- 
tion of their souls.”’* This extract, 
is a combine testimony of the or- 
der, diligence and faithful! with 
which he discharged the labours of 
his ministry. 

Having thoroughly 


ness 


examined the 
seriptures, the fathers, schoolmen and 
reformers, as to the 
churca government and discipline, he 
received the form of the conscociated 
churches of Connecticut, with unwa- 
vering confidence, as being “ the true 
medium between the unscriptural en- 
croachments of prelacy on the one 

* M.S. in the hands of the late Mrs. 
Wooster, daughter of President Clap, and 
widew of General Wooster. 
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hand, and the confusions of indepen- 
dency on the other. ‘The sacred 
scriptures he studied with diligence, 
wherein he found clearly taught the 
glorious, sublime doctrines of erace, 
the true Calvinistic doctrines of the 
Reformation. These he well under- 
stood; had the highest veneration for 
them, justly esteeming them to be 
truths of very great importance.”* 

Being eminently distineutsned a- 
mone his brethren for his talents, ac- 
quirements and piety, he was on the 
31st of October, 1739, chosen Rector 
of Yale College. “ ‘The committee 
of the Trustees, appointed to treat 
with Myr. Clap and his people, in or- 
der to obtain his acceptance of the 
office, moved for the cailinc of e 
council of the churches in the county, 
to advise in this important affair. Af 
ter a public hearing of the objections, 
which some of the people made a- 
gainst his removal, they cave tt as 
their opinion and advice : ‘ that it was 
Mr. Clap’s duty to accept of the of- 
fice of Rector of the College, as being 
a call of Providence, to vreater and 
more extensive usefulness.’?"’ “ His 
dismission being effecied with much 
harmony, he visited the College in 
December: and was installed Rector 
by the Trustees on the 2d April, 1740. 
One of the first objects of his atten- 
tion was the compilation of a body 
of laws for the orderly government ot 
the Institution. ‘This body of laws 
was sanctioned by the board of Trus- 
tees in 1745, and was afterwards, 
translated into Latin and published in 
1748.” He also arranged the books 
in the library in a very convenient 
manner, and prepared a perfect cata- 
logue of them, which was printed.— 
In 1744, the Rector framed a new 
charter wherein the Trustees were in- 
corporated by the name of, The Pre- 
sident and Fellows of Ye ale ( ollege 
wn New-Haven. ‘This charter was 
sanctioned, with enlarged privileges, 
by the ge meus assemb ly , May, 1745. 
The assembly in this charter granted 
one hundred pounds to be paid annn- 

* President Daggett’s Sermon at the in 
neral of President Clap, 1767 
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ally *‘‘ for the special encouragement 
ani suyport of said College.” In 
174,“ the number of students being 
abo vi one nnndred and twenty, more 
tha: haif of them for want of room 
were obliged to live out of the Col- 
leve, which was upon many accounts 
inconveaieut. The President there- 
fore projected a scheme ior building 
anew College.” ‘The foundation of 
the building, one hundred feet long, 
and forty feet wide, was laid April 
17th, 1750. At the Commencement 
in 1752, the President and Fellows 
directed that this edifice should be 
named Connecricur Hatt. 

The high estimation, in which Pre- 
sident Clap was held by the fellows 
of the College, is evinced by the 
following vote :— 

‘Whereas, the Rev. President 
Clap hath had the care and oversight 
ef building the new College, called 
Connecticué Hall, and laying out the 
sum of LOOG pounds sterling, which 
appears to have been done with great 
prudence and frugality, and the Col- 
lege built in a very elegant and hand- 
some manner, by means of his extra- 
erdinary care, diligence and labour, 
through a course of several years: All 

which the said President has generous- 
ty given for the service of said Col- 
teve: And the said President having 
oo of his own proper estate, purcha- 
sed a lot for the professor of divinity, 
which has cost 52 pounds lawful mo- 
ney, and given it to the College, for the 
said use for ever: ‘This corporation 
think themselves bound, and do ac- 
cordingly render their hearty and sin- 

cerest thanks to the Rev. President 
Ciap, for these extraordinary instan- 
ces of his generosity : and asa stand- 
ing testimony thereof, voted, that this 
be entered on their records.” 

In 1746, * the corporation voted, 
that they would choose a public pro- 
fessor of divinity, as soon as they 
could procure a sufficient support.” 
At this period, Dr. ‘Taylor’s learned 
and sophistical Key to the Romans, 
and the writings of Dr. Foster, and 
others of the high Arminian and Ari- 
an schools, were making an alarming 
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progress in New-England, and some 
ministers and respectable civilians, 
were avowing their assent to those 
works. Against the progress of those 
sentiments, President Clap opposed 
himself with all his talents and influ- 
ence. ‘The fellows of the College 
were sensible of the importance of 
having a professor of divinity, by 
whom the students might be instruct- 
ed in those doctrines which the pious 
founders of the College had designa- 
ted, as centained in the Assembly's 
Catechism, Dr. Ames’ Medulla, and 
Cases of Conscience. Supposing 
the College in danger of being infect- 
ed with those errors, “ they, in 1753, 
desired the President to undertake 
and carry on the work of a professor 
of divinity, by preaching to the stu- 
dents in the College hall on the Lord’s 
day, until a professor of divinity could 
be obtained, which he accordingly 
did, with the assistance of sundry 
ministers, in pursuance to the advice 
of the General Asseciation.” 

The attention of the General As- 
sembly was also, the same year, exci- 
ted to this subject; and in order to 
provide a support for a learned, pious 
an: orthodex professor of divinity in 
the College, ** they recommended a 
general contribution to be made in 
all the religious societies in the colony 
for that pur pose. v— P 

No precautions were omitted by the 
President and Fellows of the Cel- 
lege, to secure in the institution, puri- 
ty of doctrine, discipline and wor- 
ship. For this high purpose, at a 
meeting in November, 1753, they de- 
tailed the principles and rules, to 
which every person who should be 
chosen President, Fellow, Professor 
of Divinity, or Tutor in that College, 
should give his consent, previously to 
his entering on the duties of his office. 

On the 4th of March, 1756, the 
Rev. Naphtali Daggett was inaugura- 
ted and installed professor of divinity 


*« The French war and extraordinary 
taxes coming on,’ it was thought best te 
change the contribution for a subscrip- 
tion, ‘which’ ameunted 19 186 £.8S. ster 
jing 
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in Yale College. This object so long 
anxiously pursued by the President, 
being happily obtained, was follow- 
ed by another equally important : 
the organization of a church under 
the ministration of the professor, as 
the pastor. ‘These proceedings exci- 
ted opposition from those who were 
in favour of Arminian doctrines ; and 
gave rise to no inconsiderable contro- 
versy, concerning the powers and 
privileges of the corporation of Yale 
College. A memorial, by the lead- 
ers of opposition to President Clap’s 
prudent and restrictive system, to pre- 
serve purity of doctrines, was prefer- 
red to the General Assembly in May, 
1763. ‘They represented, ‘that the 
General Assembly were the founders 
of the College, and as such, had right 
to appoint visitors, to reform abuses, 
if any were found.” Against these 
memorialists and their principles, the 
President made a very dignified and 
efiectual defence, which is given at 
length in his History of Yale College, 
published in 1766. The Assembly, 
after hearing the President’s defence 
of the privileges of the corporation, 
dismissed the memorial, and confirm- 
ed the right of visitation in the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Yale College, ac- 
cording to the charter of 1745. his 
charter of Yale College, as modified 
by agreement with the corporation 
thereof, in pursuance of an act of the 
General Assembly, passed May, 
1792, is confirmed by the new Con- 
stitution of the State. To the saga- 
city, firmness and piety of President 
Clap, Yale College is primarily in- 
debted for its preservation, security 
and prosperity. 

In the midst of these peculiar dii- 
ficulties, the President, ardent and un- 
remitting in his plans and endeavours 
to promote the welfare of the Col- 
lege, proposed a scheme, to build a 
chapel for religious and scholastic ex- 
ercises, the upper story to be appro- 
priated for the library and philosoph- 
ical apparatus. By his indefatigable ex- 
ertions, this building, fifty feet long,and 
forty wide, was so far comple ted, as to 
be opened for service in June, 1763. 
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Thus far having pursued the hista. 
ry of President Clap, as to the im- 
provements which he introduced inte 
Yale College; it will be proper te 
notice the labours of his office as in- 
structor, and his qualifications to per- 
form them with advantage. 

His official labours were numerous 
and complicated. He constantly in- 
structed one class. The whole weigh 
of the government, and the entire 
management of the property of the 
institution, lay daily upon his hands. 
Amidst the multiplied avocations ot 
his office, in the departments of sci- 
ence, his attention was called to de- 
vise plans of improvement, and te 
create the means to carry them inte 
effect, which required untiring assidu 
ity, patience and wisdom ; and the 
buildings which by his cave and in- 
dustry were erected, are proof that 
his labours were immense and his in- 
dustry unremitting. 

Among his qualifications for the 
discharge of so many and so arduous 
labours, was his love to science and 
the strong parental attachment he felt 
to the institution over which he pre- 
sided. Had the institution been his 
own, and the students his children, 
his zeal, diligence and sacrifices could 
have beenno greater. He cheerfully 
deprived himself of many of the com- 
forts of life, to save sometiiing to con- 
tribute to the necessities, and advance 
the good the seminary. He fel 
the importance of this institution, te 
the interests and the purity of reli- 
gion; for the pr eservation of the do 
trines revealed in the gospel and pro- 
fessed by the reformed churches.— 
Upon promoting and perpetuating 
the knowledge of these saving truths 
his whole soul was intent. He was 
often heard to say, * that learning is 
evidently of such great advantage to 
any community, that he had no doubt 
but that such a colony as this wouid 
take care to see it promoted and en- 
couraged. but religion is the great 
object of my fear and concern: and 
considering what human nature is in 
the present state, and how the most 
christian states in the world have de- 
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senerated into carelessness about re- 
ligion, I cannot rationally have the 
same assurance, that the community 
will continue to pay an equal atten- 
ion to this, as they likely will mere/y 
io the interests of learning.” 

President Clap was well versed in 
the three learned languages, in Geog- 
saphy, Chronology, and Civil and Ec- 
«lesiastical History. He read more 
than most of his cotemporaries, and 
nis knowledge of civil law, was used 
ro much advantage in his defence of 
‘he Charter of the College before the 
Assembly in 1763, when a violent 
attempt was made to wrest its privi- 
eves out of the hands of the Corpo- 
ration. ‘This dignified and able ce- 
fence is published in substance, by 
himself, in his History of Yale Col- 
lege, and will be week A so long as 
that institution shall have a friend re- 
naining. His triumph over the ene- 
mies of the College was complete, 
and by his labours the question was 
out fo rest as to the right of visitation 
being solely in the hands of the Cor- 
poration. 

His knowledge of canon law, was 

s extensive as the History of Coun- 

cils from A. D. 34, to A. D. 1714, in 
{1 vols. by Hardouin, could make it, 
andin his * Brief History and Vindica- 
‘tion of the Doctrines received and 
-stablished in the Churches of New- 
Mngland,’ he has given proof that his 
researches on theological subjects 
vere methodical, critical and pro- 
ound. With a vigorous body equal 
to his unceasing labours, he posses- 
sed a mind strong in perception, clear 
n discrimination and solid in judg- 
nent. His talents were peculiarly 
dapted to logical, metaphysical and 
mathematical studies. Astronomy 
vas a favorite pursuit. He delight- 
ed to survey the heavens, to calculate 
‘the motions and magnitude of those 
worlds, which exhibit in such gran- 
deur the power, the wisdom and mu- 
nificence of the Creator. 

Thus furnished with a love to his 
duties, and with knowledge and un- 
lerstanding for their correct and 
aithful discharge, he filled with un- 


common success his arduous statiou 
for almost twenty-seven years ; at # 
time when more difficulties were to 
be encountered in his progress, than 
have existed at any previous or sub- 
sequent period. 

He was an example of industry 
and a perfect master in the art of re- 
deeming time, any moment of which 
he tho: ught too valuable to be lost. 
It is almost incredible that he should 
be able to go through with such a 
iultiplicity of different and arduous 
services at the same time; but it was 
a governing maxim with him, to mind 
his own business. 

fle undertook no trust in which he 
was not eminently faithful; ner sus- 
tained any relation, whether of a hus- 
band, a parent, or a friend, in which 
he was not conscieatious and punctu- 
al in discharging its duties. He was 
erave and judicious, deliberate in 
planning his schemes, and unwearied 
and immovably resolute in their ex- 
ecution. Patient under abuses, he 
held a most entire command of his 
passions, and endured censure and 
reproach without reviling again. <A 
perfect economist in his affairs, he 
was frugal without parsimony, and 
liberal without profuseness. An en- 
emy to vain and useless ceremonies, 
his mind was intent on the solid and 
useful. His piety was exemplary, 
and his zeal according to knowledge. 
His sense of the divine presence and 
providence was devout and habitual ; 
and when he apprehended death to 
be near, he ex pressed an entire resig- 
nation to the will of God, and an un- 
shaken hope of eternal life. When 
it was observed to him, that he was 
considered to be dangerously sick, 
he said ‘thatthe situation could not be 
properly called dangerous, in which: 
he was advanced so near to the end 
of all his toils and labors, and so nigh 
io the haven of eternal rest.’ Con- 
posed and submissive, the king of 
terrors could not daunt him, or shake 
the foundation of his hope. Exer- 
cised with strong pains through the 
night, he, without a groan closed his 
eyes in the slumbers ef death, Janu- 
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ary 7th, 1767, aged 64 years. Soon 
after the rising of the sun, this lumi- 
nary in the church and in literature 
was extinguished. 

President Vaggett, who was long 
and intimately acquainted with him, 
sums up his character by saying—* I 

shail think myself supported | by truth 
and acquitted as doing justice to the 
deceased, while I say: that few of 
the human race had more excellen- 
cies, attended with fewer defects than 
President Clap-——-That he was a great 
genius, improved by extensive uni- 
versal learning—That he diligently 
devoted his time and talents to the 
service of God and mankind—” 

He resigned the Presidency of the 
College at the commencement, Sept. 
10th, 1766. After this, he dev ated 
his time as his infirmities would ad- 
mit, to the important task of collect- 
ing materials tor a History of Con- 
necticut. 


List of Publications. 


A Sermon preached at the Or- 
dination of fiey. Mr. Little, Colches- 
ter, Sept. 20th, 1732. 

2. Letters tothe Rev. Mr. Edwards, 
of Northampton, April ist. 1745. 

5. bLiefenee of the Doctrines re- 
ceived in the Churches in New-Eng- 
fant, with a specimen of the New 
Scheme of Religion beginning to pre- 
vail—1755. 

fa this publication of 44 pages, the 
following paragraph deserves to be 
remembered— 

“The doctrines contained in ou 
Catechism and Confession of Faith, 
particularly the divinity and satistae- 
tion of Christ, original sin, the neces- 
sity of spiritu ial grace inre ceneration, 
justific ation by faith, &c. have been 
universally received, established and 
taught in all ages of the christian 
church: and upon all the search I[ 
have been able to make into antiqui- 
y, I can find no single instance of 
any public Confessicn of Faith, drawn 
ap by any Council, or generally re- 
po Rl and established in any chris- 
tian country in the world, wherein 
any ef these doctrines have been 
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plainly and expressly denied.”—p. 
28. 

4. Religious Institution of Col- 
leges. 

5. History of Yale College ; 1766. 

6. System of Ethics ; for the stu- 
dents. 

‘Treatise on Terrestrial Comets, 
published after his death, in 1781. 

Me lett many manuscripts, arrang- 
ed in the most perfect order 3 his- 
torical facts—astronomical  calcula- 
tions—the sermons of a long liie, 
&c. ‘These were entirely curried off 
or destroyed by the British troops, 
under Gov. Tryon, at New-Haven.— 
President Stiles made application to 
Tryon, but could hear nothing from 
hiin about the chest of manuscripts 
which was taken from the house of 
his daughter, Mrs. Wooster. 

Mr. Clap married Miss Mary Whi- 
ting, daughter of his predecessor at 
Windham, the Rev. Samuel W hiting, 
by whom he had two daughters, viz. 
Mary, who married General David 
Wooster, and Temperance, who mar- 
ried the Rey. Timothy Pitkin, of 
Farmington. 

Atter the decease of his first wife, 
he married Mrs. Saltonstail, of Bran- 
ford. 


For the Christian Spectatov. 
Thoughts for the New Year. 


Ir is written of David, that he ¢ en- 
couraged himself in the Lord his God.’ 
He had become distinguished in the 
eyes of the Jewish nation, by the vic- 
tory which he obtained over Golial, 
by the bravery which he in various in- 
stances manifested, and by the success 
which uniformly attended him. In 
proportion, however, as he rose in the 
estimation of the Jews, he declined in 
the favour of their sovereign, who 
first viewing him with envy, and ther 
with hatred, desired and attempted 
his destruction. Constrained for the 
preservation of his life to leave the 
land of his fathers, he sought and ob- 
tained the protection of Achish, the 
king of Gath. At the request of Da- 
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vid, “a town in the country,” was 
assigned for the residence of himself 
and followers. 

Aiter residing for a season in this 
place, David and his band left it fora 
short period, and upon their return 
they found that it was burned with 
fire, and their wives, and their sons 
and their daughters taken captives.— 

‘And David was greatly distressed, 
for the people spake of stoning him? 
It is written, however, that he ‘en- 
couraged himself in the Lord his 
God 3? and we learn irom succeeding 
porticns of scripture, that all circum- 
stances were ordered tor him in mer- 
Cv. 

fo encourage one’s self in God, | is 
to obey his will, and leave with joy 

all events with him. 

That obedience to the will of God, 
must be involved in taking encourage- 
ment in him, is evident for this plain 
reason, that while transgressing the 
law of God, and thus going counter to 
his will, we are exciting his indigna- 
tion, and making him our enemy. We 
can therefore in this case take no en- 
couragement ia him. If in distress 
we cannot loek to him for protection, 
nor in any situation expect his favor. 
We can encourage ourselves in him, 
only when we obey his will, and can 
then with confidence make an appeal 
to him as children to a father, or as 
dutiful subjects to a gracious sove- 
reign. 

‘There are various periods in human 
lifein which all with a greater or less 
de ‘gree of seriousness, reflect: upon 
their condition. As a traveller who 
is engaged in an ardneus journey, - ni 
he has arrived at an interesting stage in 

lis progress, for a moment retiec 1s up- 
on the dangers he has passe d,and who 
is oppressed with a variety of emo- 
tions at thought of those which are to 
come, so mau, engaged in the jour- 
ney of life, has seasons of reflection 


upon the past, and of anticipation of 


ihe future, seasons in which his eye 
leaves the prospect by which he is 
more immediately surrounded, when 
his attention is occupied by thoug] its 
of his own destiny, vied he, as 
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were, sits in judgment upon futurity, 
considers the grounds of hope or of 
fear, what he should avoid, and what 
he should pursue. 

Few seasons can be more calcula- 
ted to produce such conduct, and ex- 
cite such consideration, than the com- 
mencement of a year ; than the con- 
clusion of one, and the commence- 
ment of another of those divisions by 
which most of the nations of the earth 
agree to distinguish portions of that 
time whose progress is uniform, and 
which carries them uniformly forward 
in its fight to the eternity from which 
it sprang. 

As our future actions may be in a 
great measure determined by our re- 
flections at such a period, it becomes 
important that we should not err in 
the opinion of what demands our re- 
gard. 

Men often err by yielding to im- 
proper discouragements. During the 
period which has passed, some may 
have had their lives often endangered, 
and have been conducted by along ill- 

ness to what seemed the borders of the 
grave. In looking forward, they fear 
that their future sensations are to be 
only a repetition of those which are 
past, and they either suppose that 
— shall not be permitte d to contin- 

e long upon the earth, or that if they 
with exist, pain will Ceprive them 
of their enjoyment. Others may have 
led a life of embarrassment proceec d 


ing from penury. They anticipate 
the future with dread, and permit 


themselves to be discouraged. Vari- 
ous other ills afflict humanity. The 
experience of some of these and the 
others, recurrence of 


dread of ora 


what they have endured, may cause 
in other breasts, a similar heaviness 
of heart. 


A being in the condition of man 
should not be influenced by such dis- 
couragements. How improper Is it for 
one who is rational and immortal, to 
be discouraged at the thought of those 
evils which may oppress him for a 
few moraents at the commencement 
of his existence! From these evils 


the spirit will one day soar aloft.— 
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Whatever in its new state of existence 
may be its condition, the things of 
time, here so much dreaded, w ill not 
influence it. In looking forward upon 
our course, these are not the evils 
which should have the power of caus- 
ing our hearts to fear. 

Men err also, by permitting them- 
selves to be encouraged by what is 
precarious or delusive. ‘To many 
the future appears a bright prospect. 
No clouds of adversity may seem to 
kover around them. They behold 
bright skies and flowery fields, and 
permit their breasts to glow with plea- 
sure. They consider life as sure, 
prosperity as certain, and these are 
thought sufficient grounds for their 
encouragement. 

Life, however, at the longest, is but 
short. ‘The minds of the most emi- 
nent men have been on the rack for 
expressions which might denote its 
brevity. Plato speaks of one genera- 
tion in passing away, as handing to 
another the torch of life, and this in 
suick succession. Young compares 


our earthly existence to a train of 


powder, one part of which is already 
consumed, and another is on the blaze. 
Ofthe flower of human life, it may in 
the language of inspiration, be said, 
‘in the merning it flourisheth and 
eroweth up, in the evening it is cut 
down and withered.’ Granting then 
that life will be prolonged unto a 
cood old age, this consideration would 
he no ground of encouragement—no 
proof that we should be at ease for 
iuturity. Rarely however is it thus 
prolonged. Efow often is the torch 
of life extinguished in its feeble glim- 
mering, or at the meridian of its 
brightness. How often is the flower 
of human existence destroyed as in 
the bud, or in fuil bloom, smitten from 
its support, its leaves scattered, its 
beauty withered. 

Riches, by many so much desired, 
are a dangerous possession. Insome 
few instances, and these more con- 
¢picuous for being rare, great wealth 
is found in connection with eminent 
piety. It more frequently, however, 
binds the son! to earth, and the man 
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who attentively considers its influence 
upon the mind, who sees the idolatry 
of the worldling, and how it leads 
men through scenes of difficulty, of 
danger, and of guilt, will acknowledee 
the folly of indulging 3 in the ‘love o: 
money.’ 

Riches also are an uncertain trea- 
sure. <A _ succession of losses ofteu 
undeceives him who anticipates pros- 
perity; and the great truth that te 
temporal enjoyment death assigus a 
limit, renders such enjoyment of little 

value. Life and wealth can have no 
supreme attractions for bim who suit- 
ably meditates upon the condition o: 
man, who remembers that death is 
ever at hand, and will one day sure) 
terminate his existence. 

There are other reasons which: 
should prevent a human being, in con- 
sideration of the future, irom permit- 
ting himself to take encouragement be- 

cause his earthly prospects are brighi 
God hath appointed a day, in w hich 
he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness. ‘To this judgment all are has- 
tening. Itis here that the destinies 
of all will be determined, and that for- 
ever. 

With such a prospect before him, 
how can a man rejoice, because in his 
progress to this tribunal, he wears a 
better garment, is nourished by move 
dainty‘food, or proceeds in a smoother 
path, than others, who are likewise 
hastening to the consummation o! 
their destiny. Is he proceeding to the 
climes of bliss, are these worthy to 
command his attention from those riv- 
ers of pleasure, whose blissful murmurs 
already fall upon his ear? Is he march- 
ing to the world of woe, what satisfac- 
tion can it give him, while lifting up his 
eyes, being in torment, to remembei 
that in this life he received his good 
things ? 

To our spiritual condition then le: 
us turn, as the subject to which ow 
attention should, at such a season as 
the present, be directed in a peculiar 
manner. It is with respect to this 
condition that we should be sorrow!u! 
or joyful. Here we ought to be able 
to take encouragement—with Davic 
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we should encourage ourselves in the 
Lord our God. 

To encourage one’s self in God, 
has already been shown to consist in 
doing his will, and leaving with joy 
all events at his disposal. As then 
we can derive no encouragement res- 
pecting the dispensations of God con- 
cerning us, while we are in a state of 
alienation from him, let us briefly en- 
quire what is necessary to be done, in 
order to be in a state of reconciliation 
and favour. 

“ He (that is God) commandeth all 
men every where to repent.—And 
this is the will of God, that they 
should believe on him whiom he hath 
sent.” Jehovah therefore, requires 
us to exercise repentance and faith, 
duties whose nature and importance 
have often been explained. ‘These 
exercised, he receives the subjects of 
them into favour. Mansions of bliss, 
and rivers of pleasure are provided 
jor all who here walk by faith, and 
not by sight. 

‘To christians then we would say: 
your lot is appointed by your Crea- 
tor. ‘The path of lite before you may 
appear rugged and difficult, but it is 
short. Indulge in no undue anxiety. 
tle who feeds the sparrow will give 
you sustenance. He who clothes the 
lily will not leave you without rai- 
ment. ‘Trials you may endure, but 
even these shall be converted into 


blessings. 


By enlarged and correct views of 


the providence of God, you will arm 
yourselves against the trials of life. 
This providence is ever employed for 


ithe execution of those great and _ : 


cious promises which are made t 
the believer in Jesus. Go on ie 
without fear in the journey of life; 
proceed with calm serenity amid the 
dangers which may surround you, 
encouraging yourselves in the Lord 
your God. 


Happy the man who sees a God employed 
in all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects, 
And manifold results, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 


if any, whose eye rests upon these 
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pages, are sensible that they are sin- 
ners, tothem we would say: in the 
Lord your God you cannot encourage 
yourselves: and there is for the chil- 
dren of men no other source of con- 
solation. It is he who assigns the 
limit to human life. It is he who 
gives the bright or the gloomy colour- 
ing to every scene through which you 
may pass. Neither yourselves, nor 
all the powers you can summon to 
your assistance, can determine any 
event, whether relating to your con- 
tinuance in life, or to the circumstan- 
ces under which life may be continued. 
To him who directs the concerns of 
men, of individuals, you are enemies. 
While continuing impenitent, nothing 
has a just power of giving you encour- 
agement respecting your future condi- 
tion. 

Your property, your health, your 
life, are not yours fora single moment 
beyond the present. Seriously con- 
sider your condition, and conduct in 
such a manner, that, if when the year 
has revolved, your death shall come 
up with the recollections of it, those 
who drop the tear of affectionate re- 
gret may be enabled to thank God 
that they mourn not as those who 
have no hope. E. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
On the Imprecations of David. 


In whe manner shall the impreca- 
tions of David in Ps. v. 10, and in 
other places, be reconciled with the 
spirit of piety, and the inspiration 
of the Psaims ? 

Psalm v. 10. ** Destroy thou them, 
© God; let them fall by their own 
counsels : cast them out in the multi- 
tude of their transgressions 5 3 for they 
have rebelled against thee.” 


Hiammonp, Horne and Scott, con- 
strue this passage, and all similar 
passages in the Psalms, as mere pre- 
dictions. ‘ ‘The original verbs,” say 
they, “ might be translated in the fu- 
ture tense.” But it is found, upon 
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examination, that a very considera- 
ble part of these verbs are in the im- 
perative mood. ‘These are mixed so 
promiscuously with those that are in 
the future tense, and both are so fre- 
quently employed to express the same 
thoueht, that identity of use may be 
fairiy inferred. Allare doubtiess ei- 
ther predictions or imprecations.— 
And since, according to Hebrew 
usage, the future, in mnumerab le in- 
stances, becomes “impe rative, and the 
imperative vever, at least in no ease 
resembling those in question, becomes 
future, it follows that our translators 
were correct in rendering these verbs 
iniformly in the impe ‘ative, 
fact that ers of the New 
tament quote the pass 
sideration as imprecations, places the 
matter mubt. 

Some insist upon construing those 
passages, in which the future tense is 
used, as predictions, though the rest 
be regarded as imprecations. Apply 
this principle to the verse before us, 
and what will be gained? * ‘De stroy 
them,” and “ cast them out,”’ both in 
tne imperative in the original, are ex- 
pressions of i 


ie 
‘Pes- 


_ , 
ages under con- 


t he Ww rite 


bevond a ck 


stronger import than 
*: let them fall,” which happens to be 
inthe future. A mind burdened with 
difficulty on this subject, would find 
no reliei from reading the latter phrase 
as a prediction, * they shall fall,” 
the two former must stand they 
are. 
Others, regarding all the pass 

in question as imprecations, Ae 
them as marks of imperfection in the 
character of their author: and rank 
them with those in which Job and 
Jeremiah curse the day of their birth. 
But the latter are accounts of solitary 
tacts left on record, just as Aaron’s 
idolatry and David’s adultery are; 
whereas the imprecations in question 
a through almost every Psalm of 

avid’s composition, a 
aba ction, they are more; they 
are proofs of a great and constantly 
besetting sin. Why then did his pi- 
ous soul never mourn over this sin, 
in strains as deeply penitent il as any 
sn the fifty-first Psalm? And why did 


UM 
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he not manifest his penitence by re- 
tracting his words ? ‘They who adopt 
this explanation, adduce Balaam as 
an instance, in which a man entirely 
wicked spake by the inspiration of 
God. (God might indeed compel Sa- 
tan to bless, when he meant to curse; 
but surely this does not prove that he 
would suffer one of the most distin- 
euished writers of the Sacred Canon, 
to be censtantly mingling e xpressions 
dictated by private revenge with di- 
vine truths, in such a way as to mis- 
lead the honest reader. 

It is now time to seek for some so- 
lution of the difficulty, presented by 
mas imprecations of David, more sat- 
istactory than any to which allusion 
has | been made. 

It we take the aie’, age of the 
several P enuine, when they 
accord with the waicttens~-tein more es- 
pecially, if we peruse the Psalins that 
are knownto be David's, with this 
object in view, we shall find that the 
imprecations respect, primarily, some- 
times the idolatrous heathen, and 
sometimes rebellious and tre alieoane 
Israelites. 

First. How can David be justifie d 
in praying for the destruction of the 
idolatrous heathen ? 

He was the anointed of Heaven, 
set upon the throne of Israel by the 
manifest and direct election of Jeho- 
vah. God's command to his chosen 
people, with respect to the nations 
that troubled them, was, cut them off. 
Disobedience to this command had 
been punished with signal judgments, 
hefore David was called to the throne. 
Such an act of disobedience, was the 
inunediate occasion of the kingdom’s 
being taken from his predecessor, and 
given to him, as one disposed to yield 
implicit obedience to all the com- 
mands of God. Being thus called to 
lead the people of God, in the w ork 
his wrath upon his ene- 
mies, it would have been inconsistent 
in hii not to pray for Who 
can doubt that Joshua prayed for ine 
destruction of the Canaanites, when 
he was actine under the commission 
aud guidance of Jehovab, in march 
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ing against them? There may be no 
imprecation of his on record, nothing 
being left of him but a history in prose. 
And who would know any thing of 
David’s imprecations from his histo- 
ry? dn Psalms only, the public pray- 
and anthems, are hoprecations 
found ; and in these they are found, 
in various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. Since, then, God had made 
David an instrument, in executing his 
sentence of excision on the idolairous 
heathen that troubled his own peo- 
ple; and since it is to sup- 
pose that God would make an action 
a dutv, and then make it a sin to pray 
for the performance of that action, no 
difficulty remains with regard to 
those inyprecations which respect the 
heathen. But this class 

larger portion of the 
whole, than the first appearance indi- 
cates ; for instance: the fifty-ninth 
Psalm would seem, from its inscrip- 


ers 


‘ srg 
abs ei 
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idolatrous 


comprises a 


tion, to relate to the  persecuting 
Saul; and yet twice, in ile course of 


the Psalm, the heathen are mention- 
ed as the object of its imprecations. 

Secondly. How can David be jus- 
tified in praying for the destruction of 
rebellious and treacherous Israelites ? 

If these imprecations can be de- 
fended from the ch: rge of personal 
enmity, they will stat id on the same 
sround with those which re spect the 
heathen, and admit of the same so- 
lution; for rebels and traitors are al- 
Ways treated as in league with foreien 
foes, and as the more guilty of the 
two. . 

That David spoke from person- 
al enmity can, In no case, be inferred 
from his using the pronoun * mv ;” 
because, when speaking of the hea- 
then, he says, “ my enemies,” and 
not * our enemies,” just 
ern monare i would naturals 

That David did not pray for 
sa destruction of enenues 
merely bes they were fs ene- 
mies, may be presumed from his 
identifying his cause with the cause 
of God: and his enemies with the en- 


as ati 


Spr adn. 


domestic ¢ 
‘a2use 


emies of God: and it is worthy of re- 


mark that almost every iImnrecation 
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is accompanied with some reference 
to rebellion against God, as the rea- 
son of its being uttered. See the 
verse placed at the head of these re- 
ma ks for an example. It is cbject- 
ed by readers who are unacquainted 
with the original language, that the 
prosperity of Zion on the earth did 
not require David to pray that her en- 
emies might be sent to hell; andéiaé 
prayer, therefore, could be dictated 
by no motive, but deep-rooted per- 
sonal hatred. ‘This objection is foun- 
ded on the fifteenth verse of the fifty- 
fitth Psalm: “ Let death seize upon 
them; let them go down quick into 
hell.” Phe objection is obviated at 
once by the fact that when our trans- 
lation was made, the word hell had 
not Jost its s priate meaning. ‘The 
word is Saxon, signifying originally 
a dark cavern, ‘ik thence the re £ion 
of the dead. ‘The Hebrew word, 


here translated hell, is Oye. which 


ss 


is uniformly used as synouomous with 


the Greek ays, meaning the common 
receptacle of the dead. See Ps. xvi. 
10, Isa. xiv. 9, Rev. xx.14. “ Let 
death seize upon them ; let them go 
down quick into hell,” means there- 
fore simply temporal destruction. Ik 
is the same idea repeated, according 
to the doctrine of paralielism ; a doe- 
trine, the importance of which in the 
interpretation of Hebrew poetry, 
Bishop *Lowth, in his own elegant 

vay, has clearly illustrated and estab- 
lished. 

3. That David did not pray for 
the destruction of domestic enemres 
from personal animosity, may be in- 
ferred from his private character. 
While he was ina private station, 
how often did he spare the life of 
Saul, bis most deadly enemy, whicn 
Providence liad placed it in his pow- 
er. Witness his conduct towards the 
raving Shimei. When false witnes- 
ses rose up against him. and rewara- 
ed him evil for good, he behaved him- 
self as though he were their friend or 
brother. 

We must allow a secondary 
at least 


the } 


» See ~~ 
sense to most of the Psaims; 
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to these that are quotea in Vew 
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Testament. David being the most 
eminent type of Christ, his prayers 
for the destruction of the enemies of 
Israel, a type of Christ’s spiritual 
church, are quoted as the prayers of 
Christ for the destruction of the incor- 
rigible enemies of him and his king- 
dom. For instance: the one hun- 
dred and ninth Psalm, which contains 
the strongest and most unqualified 
imprecatious to be found in the whole 
book of Psalms, is quoted by Peter 
as relating to Judas, though it was 
doubtless written with a primary ref- 
erence to Ahithophel. ‘The verse 
quoted is the eighth: “ Let his habi- 
tation be desolate, and his office let 

another take.” The quotation is 
made in the twentieth verse of the 
first chapter of Acts. 

Now who can tell how much of the 
strength of David’s imprecations be- 
longs more appropriately to their see- 
ondary application ? 

To conclude. If we take into the 
account the age in which David lived, 
as being but the infancy of revelation, 
the dawn of the full and perfect day 
of the gospel, and if we give due 
weight to the arguments that have 
now been advanced, namely, the com- 
mand of God to his chosen people t 
destroy their enemies—the oflice of 
David as being anointed by God to 
defend his p eople—hi is private char- 
acter—his being the most eminent 
type of Christ, and his imprecations 
being quoted by the inspired writers 
of the New Testament, as having an 
ultimate reference to the enemies of 
Christ and his spiritual [srael—there 
will remain no reason for hesitating 
to pronounce the imprecations in ques- 
tion, consistent with the spirit of pie- 
ty and the inspiration of the Psalms. 

This conclusion gives liberty to no 
others to pray for the aera ot 
their enemies ; for no others are plac- 
ed in the circumst: uices in which Da- 
vid was. Moses and Joshua, and in- 
deed most of the distinguished saints 
among the Jews, were piaced in cir- 
cumstances similar in many respects 
to those of David; and this accounts 
for the occasional expressions of the 
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imprecatory kind, found in various 
parts of the Jewish Scriptures. Im- 
precations are violations of the express 
precepts of the gospel, and inconsis- 
tent with the general spirit of chris- 
tianity. A christian aes pray that 
God would thwart the designs of the 
wicked, formed against the church ; 
but this he may do, and at the same 
time pray for their repentance and 
salvation, instead of their destruction. 
On account of the fact that impreca- 
tions are contrary to the spirit of 
christianity, Doctor Watts 1s fully jus- 
tified in altering the imprecatory pas- 
sages in the Psalms, so as to make 
them refer to sins rather than to sin- 
ners, in order to accommodate them 
to the situation of christian assem- 
blies ; though Bishop Horsley, in his 
zeal to defend the more ancient and 
literal versions, has denounced these 
alterations as * the meretricious orna- 
menis of modern poetry.” ‘The verse 
that stands at the head of these re- 
marks in the Scotch version, reads 
thus : 

‘“<O God, destroy them; let them be 

By their own counsel quell’d: 

Them for their many sins cast out, 

For they ‘gainst thee rebell’d.” 

If this be not a prayer for the de- 
struction of sinners, it is difficult to 
see that ithas any meaning. These 
remarks will be closed with the same 
verse from Watts. 

“Lord, crush the serpent into dust, 

And all his plots destroy : 


While those that in thy mercy trust 
Yorever shout tor joy.” , 
W.C 


For 
Exposition of Matthew xxii, 41—Av. 


the Christian Spectator. 


Curisr met with much opposition 
in the course of his public ministry. 
In general, his opposers began by 
asking some question, which In their 
opinion was difficult to be answered. 
Their object was to betray him into 
some inconsistency in his answers, or 
to perplex and confound him, that 
they ‘might have whereof to accuse 
hirn.? 
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In the following portion of scrip- 
ture, we find him beginning a conver- 
sation with the Pharisees, by propo- 
sing to them a question which respect- 
ed himself. “ What think ye of 
Christ? whose son is he 5”?*-— 
The Pharisees admitted the divine 
authority of the Old ‘Testament ; pro- 
fessed to hold it in high estimation, 
to receive the prophetical parts re- 
lating to the Messiah, his advent, and 
kingdom ; ; and from their keel -dge 
of these, they were anticipating the 
Messiah’s coming and kingdom.— 
Christ with perfect Knowledge of 
their belief and professions, ‘began 
with the question ;—“ What think 
ye of Christ ?’—Obviously this, to 
ihem, was a pertinent question, it 
implied that they had studied the 
prophecies contained in their scrip- 
tures, and had formed from them some 
opinion of the character of Christ.— 
‘What think ye of Christ r—whose 
son is her”? In other words what are 
your views of the Messiah? From 
what family is he to spring ;—In re- 
ply to the first question, ‘* they say 
unto him, the son of David.” It was 
the received opinion among the Jews, 
that Christ was to spring of the fami- 
ly of David, i. e. in the line of genea- 
logical descent from David. The 
prophecies of the Old Testament 
made known, that he was to spring 
from the tribe of Judah, and from the 
ee of David, and that he should 

e born in the city of Bethlehem.— 

Pre be in John’s Gospel, (vii, 
42,) we find some making enquiry 
thus—* Hath not the scriptures said, 
that Christ cometh of the seed of Da- 
vid, and out of the town of Bethiehein 
where David was?” It will ! 
membered that Bethlehem was 

place where David was bern, and 
where he lived until he was elevaicd 
to the throne. The Pharisees thereiore 
correctly aud without hesitation re- 
plied, that Christ was the son of Da- 
vid? On receiving their answer, in 
reference to one of the prophetical 
Psalms, he said—* Ifow then doth 
David in spirit call him Lord, say- 


He Tee 
the 


* The whole portion may be read here 
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ing, the Lord said unto my Lord, sit 
thou on my right hand, till | make 
thine enemies thy footstool.” Next 
comes the perplexing question—‘ If 
David then call him Lord, how is he 
his son” ? 

The following things may be re- 
marked :— 

1. That the Pharisees considered 
the prophecy applicable to Christ.— 
It is contained in the 110th Psalm, 
which is entitled a psalm of David, in 
which the Psalmist describes the reign 
ofthe Messiah. He begins thus, “The 
Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool.” Here David 
calls Christ his Lord ;s—the Lord said 
unto my Lord. The Lord here de- 
notes God, the Father, and in the ori- 
ginalis (x\p49) Jehovah, who is rep- 
resented as addressing Christ, whom 
David calls in relation to himself, my 
Lord. ‘That the Pharisees applied 
this prophecy to Christ is evident 
from their silence. ‘They were con- 
founded at the use made of it, and had 
it been possible for them to have de- 
nied its pertinency, they would have 
availed themselves of this alternative. 

It is evident from the words of 
Christ, that David was influenced by 
the spirit of God. * How then doth 
David in spirit call him Lord?” The 
phrase in spirit, may mean under the 
guidance of the Spirit, when inspired 
to declare his character and to foretel 
his future triumphs. It seems that 
Christ took it for granted, and as be- 
ing also admitted by them, that David 
spake and wrote, as he was moved by 
the Holy Ghost. 

The Pharisees correctly under- 
ene one part of the prophecies, re- 


lating to the person of Christ; and 
according to their knowledge, they 


correctly answered one question.— 
Assuming or admitting this truth. 
Christ proposes a second question.— 
How then doth David in spirit call 
him Lord? if David then call him 
Lord how is he his son 2 Itis a truth. 
that David has calied him Lord: 
You assert, that he is son of David 
How can he he both the Lord of Da 
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vid and son of David? The Phar- 
isees could make no reply: both truths 
were taught in prophecy, and there- 
fore they could not consistently deny 
either : 


David, was to them unaccountable. 
No man was able to answer him a 
word, neither durst any man from that 
day forth ask him any more questions. 

It does net appear that Christ was 
ever after troubled with questions from 
his opposers. 

3ut the question of Christ to the 
Pharisees claims a more particular 
answer-—How is he then the son ef 
David? We answer, he is son of 
David, because he was bern in the 
line of descent from David. The 
phrase, son of David, has respect to 
his humanity. The Messiah was to 
be man, uuitivg in his person all the 
properties of human nature, sin ex- 
cepted. Accordingly he had a hu- 
man body and human soul, was born 
of the f family of David in fulfilment 
of the predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and as man passed throvgh the 
same changes and manifested the 
saine properties as other men. He 

ate, drank, slept, grew in stature, and 
icreased in knowledge as other men; 
and in respect to his humanity, he 
was a complete man, and was proper- 
ly styled son of David. 

But the expression Lord of David, 
presents him in another point of view, 
aud is predicated of him in reference 
to another part of his character. He 
is divine, because he possesses the at- 
tributes of the divine nature, and in 
refe ‘ence to this nature, and in illus- 

ration of these attr ‘bare s, he is styled 
pe of David. David does not call 
him Lord, as man ni the but as God- 
man, the Divine Saviour, uniting in 
his person divine att ributes with hu- 
man attributes. ‘Uhis constitution of 
the person of Christ is the mystery of 
the incarnation. ‘Phe Pharisees did 
not appear to understand it ; and pro- 
bably it was the design of Christ fo 
point to it, in referring to both parts 
his character, as clescribed in 
prophecy. 
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yet how he could be son of 
David, and at the same time Lord of 


AL —A6. | Dec 
From this portion ef scripture, we 
learn on the one hand, the error of 
those, who deny the Divinity of 
Christ, and on the other, the error 
of those who deny his hamanity.— 
Both errors result from the same 
source, which is a deliberate neglect 
of some part of the representations ot 
the Bible concerninghim. Many ad- 
mit, that he ts son of David—a 
complete man, uMiting a rational 
soul with a human body; and some 
of this class, will admit, that he was 
an extraordii ary man, perfectly holy, 
and called to fill an exiraordinary of- 
a yet they can go no further.— 

Vhile their minds are absorbed with 
this view of his character, they boldh; 
reject that view of him, in which he 
is exhibited as Lord of David The 
ether class of errorists, dwelling on 
the latter view of his character, re- 
ceive all the evidence in favour of his 
Divinity, and reject that in proof ot 
his humanity. In our view, the 
scriptural proofs of his humanity are 
no less convincing, than those of his 
Divinity. We have the same evi- 
dence that Christ was a human being, 
a complete man, as we have that Pau! 
was, or Peter, or any other one of the 
Apostle s. The evidence of his Di- 
vinity, (i. e. that he possesses all of 
those attributes which belong to the 
Supreme Being,) does not disprove 
his humanity, any more than the evi- 
dence of his humanity disproves lis 
Divinity. In admitting the ¢ evidence 
of his Divinity, and in acquiescing in 
this part of Christ’s character, we do 
not necessarily reject the other part 
of his character. | We may be fully 
convinced that he is Lord of David, 
and Lord of all, and yet be equally 
confident, that he is son of David, 
that he possesses a nature like our 
own, that he is able to sympathise 
with us in our sufferings, and that 
having been tempted in all points, 
like as we are, he is able to succour 
us when tempted. 

Again, we learn the mysterious 
constitution of the person of Christ. 
His character is different from that 
of any other character, of which we 
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have knowledge inthe universe: and 
he sustains a different office from that 
of any other being. ‘The mysterious 
union of the two natures in his person 
is the wonder of the universe. How 
he is both Divine and human, Ged 
and man, is to us a profound myste- 
ry. it is the mystery, which forms the 
stumbling block in the minds of ma- 
ny when reading the representations 
of the Bible concerning Christ. He 
is beyond the power of human inves- 
tigation. The common reader of the 
bible may have as much knowledge 
concerning it, as the most acute phi- 
losopher. ‘The Apostle Paul calls it 
the mystery of godliness.—* With- 
out controversy great is the mys- 
iery of godliness : God was mani- 
fest in the flesh, justified in the spir- 
it, seen ef angels, preached unto the 
gentiles, believed on in the word, re- 
ceived up into glory.” 

Nearly all the obje ctions to the char- 
acter of Christ arise from the myste- 
rious constitution of his person.— 
Against this is pointed the whole ar- 
tillery of unbelievers: yet sound phi- 
losophy has no claims to urge against 
it, for it is not the object of philoso- 
phy to explain mysteries, or to in- 
vestigate that which cannot be under- 
stood. ‘The phiiesopher does not ex- 
tend his researches into the nature 
and essence of things. ‘The substra- 
'uin of bodies, the mode of existence 
in every Kind of lite is as truly a mys- 
iery to the philosopher, as to the 
plain unlettered man. Neither has 
any knowledge of it. But the phi- 
losopher is concerned with the exter- 
nal properties of bodies—with the 
phenomena of matter, and the phe- 
nomena of mind. ‘To find out these 
and arrange them in their classes,form 
ihe province of his investigatious.— 
Admitting this to be the object of true 
philosophy, it is obvious, that the 
philosopher, in investigating the char- 
acter of Christ, will come to the same 
conclusion concerning the mysterious 
constitution of his person, to which 
the common reader of the Bible 


»rought. In the representations of 


the Bible, he finds two distinct classes 


of attributes manifested by Christ— 
on the one hand, he finds all the phe- 
nomena, the known properties of hu- 
man Dature, and on the other, the at- 
tributes, works, names and claims of 
divine nature. Now it is obviously phi- 
losophical to infer from the consider- 
ation of these two classes of attributes, 
two distinct natures, and to refer the 
two distinct classes of attributes and 
actions to the mysterious union of the 
two natures in his person. ‘This 1s 
philosophical reasoning, and we In- 
troduce it to shew, that tl: ‘'y who ad- 
mit the mysterious union of two na- 
tures in the person of Christ are not 
to be charged with inconsistency and 
absurdity. They reason with as 
much consistency as the philosopher 
in any branch of natural science.— 
The fact, that they cannot expiain this 
mystery throws no Ghjection in the 
way oftheir belief. The evidence on 
which their belief rests is as conclu- 
sive, as if the mystery could be pene- 
trated by the human intellect. 

All nature is full of mystery. Man 


is a mystery to himself: the union of 


two natures in his person is as com- 
plete a mystery as the union of the di- 
vine and human natures in the person 
of Christ. Our readers, we trust, will 
agree, that it is unphilosophical to 
urge objections against the character 
of Christ, on account of the mystery 
attending his person; yet if objec. 
tions are urged on this ground, they 
who urge them,to > be consistent, ought 
to reject my stery in every subject.— 
Let it then be assumed, asa first prin- 

ciple in moral science, (as indeed it 
is by many of our modern freethink- 
ers) that we are not to believe any 
truth which we do not comprehen«, 
or fully understand. We at one 
plunge into aniversal scepticism, fo. 
we are surrounded with mystery ou 
all sides. 

We would ever caution the readers 
of our pages against the admission of 
this principle in their reasonings Up- 
on the truths of revelation. ‘Phe 
powers of the human mind are limited: 
we may be absolutely certain of ma- 
ny truths, which we cannot fully com- 
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prehend. While we investigate the 
truths of rev elation, ¥ we would receive 
ifs entire testimony concerning the 
Divine Redeemer. In full confidence 
in this testimony, we would rejoice in 
him as our wisdom and righteousness, 
and commit the keeping of our souls 
to him, not as a man simply, not asa 
creature simply, not as a dependent 
being, but as the almighty, all-suffi- 
eient, ‘divine, and infinitely ‘benevolent 
Saviour. In prospect of the glories 


of the upper world, and in hope of 


participating in the joys of the re- 
deemed.we would hold our hearts and 
our voices in requisition, and in our 
humble strain, we would unite with 
the myriads of the heavenly worship- 
pers, in their anthem tn honour of 
Christ, ¢ saying, worthy is the Lamb, 
that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour. and glory and blessing.’ 
Tre iS 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Further remarks on Matt. xi. 11. 
Verily I say unto you, among them 
that are born of women, there hat 
not visen a greater than John the 
Baptist: notwithstanding he that is 
feast in the kingdom of heaven, is 
vreater than he. 


Tuts is what Walker calls a loose 
sentence. Reduced to a more com- 
pact form, it would stand thus: John, 
though greater than any preceding 
prophet, ts yet inferior to a seconda- 
ry one, under the new dispensation. 
The sei tence, even when thus ex- 
pressed, is, l acknowledge, like most 
others, d etached from their connex- 
ion, not in itself sufficiently definite. 
‘The principal reason perhaps here is, 
auth it does not appear wherein John 

as superior to those before him, and 
‘eiicte? to those after him. This 
want must be sipplied from the con- 
text and the attendant circumstances. 
By consulting these, we shall find that 
the penmen of the law, and the an- 


ejent prophets, } 
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that is, spoke of the gospel times as 
yet future. See verse 13.—John, on 
the contrary, saw and conversed with 
the Messiah, and was his fore-runner 
to prepare the hearts of the Jews for 
his reception. See verse 10. But 
the apostles of Christ were still more 
highly favonred. ‘They enjoyed the 
personal instructions of our Saviour, 
were witnesses of many interesting 
events in his life, of which John the 
baptist was not, and of course were 
much more fully initiated in the things 
pertaining to the kingdom; and all 
this at a time when the greatest anx- 
iety was manifested respecting the 
new doctrine, and the mass of conunon 
people laid hold of it almost by vio- 
lence. verse 12. and compare 
Luke vii. 29. which is introduced by 
our Saviour in exactly the same con- 


See 


nexion, and is, [ apprehend, explana- 
tory of Matt. xi. 12. 

In favour of the above explanation 
it may be observed, 1, that eywycerat 
(has risen) is in the past time, which 
shows that those who had preceded 


John, were spoken of. 

2. That eyereouss is too formal a 
word to be used of ordinary men. It 
is generally applied to kings, proph- 
ets, or others who are distineuished 
from their fellow men. , for ex- 
ample, John vii. 52. Matt. xxiv. 11. 
24. Luke 1.69. Acts xii. 22. This 
may account for the omission of xg0- 
Oyzzs after wsilevs3 but the inser- 
tion of xpe@yrnz in the parallel pas- 
sage, Luke vii. 28. removes every 
doubt that this word is to be supplied 
in the sense. 

That no peculiar force is to bi 
steed to the phrase VEVUNTOLS YU- 
VOLXWV, (born of women,) it being @ 
mere periphrasis for men. ‘The twoex- 
pressions are evidently synonymous 
in Job, xv. 14. “ What is man that he 
should be clean? and he that ts born 
of awoman, that he should be right- 
eous!” Also, Job, xxv. 4. xi. 1. 
The phrase cannot have been intend- 
ed to exclude our Saviour, as a late 
writer* appears to suppose, especiat 
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ly as he was already excepted by the 
use of the past tense, (evayeerau. ) 

4. The word perZav, even when 
restricted to persons, has various sig- 


nifications. Sometimes it denotes 
ereater in age or stature; as, Rom. 


ix. 12. Sometimes, perhaps, more em- 
inent in prety and holiness ; but fre- 
quently, greater tn dignity and station. 
See John, xiii. 16. xv. 20. 1 Cor. xiv. 
Heb. vi. 13. Luke, xxii. 24. The 
first of these is entirely irrelevant. 
The second has no support trom the 
context. ‘The last signification suits 
the connexion, and may be given to 
weiCav in both cases where it occurs. 
5. The least, (0 Hix 0OTeods ) rather 
the less, that is, one of secondary rank 
in the kingdom of heaven, should 
probably be restricted to religious 
teachers, because, in the first place, 
the subject of discourse was tlie dig- 
nity of the prophetic character ; and 
secondly, because our Saviour having 
thése constantly betore him who were 
educating to be ministers, might very 
naturally be supposed to have had 
them in view. In discourse, a single 
inflection of the voice, or direction of 
the eye, might have made the whole 
pertectly p ain. But the context, f 
apprehe nd, was sufficient of itse 
The second reason will also a us 
to restrict the words to the contempo- 
raries of our Saviour. ‘Those ‘aa must 
principally have had in view. ‘That 
his words have been recorded, and 
can, considering the bare letter, be 
applied to others, must be regarded as 
an incidental circumstance. Con- 
cerning the propriety of such applica- 
tion, we must judge from the reason 
ofthe case. The writer referred to 
above, supposes Christ to call himself 
the least in the kingdom of heaven. 
This does not follow from the circum- 
stance that David (Ps. xxii. 6) calls 
himseif a worm, nor from the faet 
that Christ took upon, him the form 
ofa servant, (tiiat is.a servant of God, ) 
and that he came to minister (that is, 
to be useful,) to the wants of men. 
There is nothing really degrading in 
all this. If he appeared contempti- 
ble in the view of the Jews, the disct- 
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ples of the despised Nazarene would, 
I suppose, have been so to an equa) 
degree. But my principal objections 
to the explanation in question, are, 
first, that Christ, though ofien men- 
towed | in connexion with the | Kingdom 
of heaven, is hardly said to be in it, 
much less, to be the least in it: see- 
ondly, our Saviour had already im- 
plied | his superiority to Jobn, his tore- 
runner, in ~ 10th verse, and the de- 
signation of himself by such a title on 
this occasion, would appear uawor- 
thy of his dignified character. 

‘he inter pre tation, however, which 
these remarks are designed . to op- 
pose, has ete ady ee by very 
respectable critics. Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, a cea monk of wi [2th cen- 
tury, comments on the passage thus : 
‘* Christ calls himself the less, be- 
cause he appeared so to the Jews. 
For they thought Jobn the baptist su- 
perior to Christ, because he had in- 
ured himself to an austere life in the 
desert; but they reproached Christ 
for conforming to the world. He is 
who less, sav Christ, who seems less 
than John, has greater power than he 
in the kingdom of heaven, since he is 
not only man, but alsoGod.” But 1 
see no reason why our Lord, who had 
so often assumed and implied his su- 
periority to John, should go back to 
assert it. 
Ag and our Saviour appent to be 

he prominent object of the discourse 
"; hey are indeed contrasted in verses 

18 and 19; but the object there evi- 
dently is, not to disparage either John 
or our Saviour, but to reprove the 
Pharisees for giving credence to nei- 
ther. 

Jt may be useful to give the sense 
of the whole paragraph. Matt. x1 
1 Y, 

John the baptist, like the a apostles 
probably had imperfect views of ihe 
new dispensation. Impatient at our 
Lor d’s delay in publicly acknowledg- 

pe himself as the Messiah, anxious to 
see the eood cause flourish, to which 
he had devoted his life , disappointed 
that the authority of the Messiah, 
whose forerunner he had been. was 


Nor does the contrast of 
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not established with some marks of 


external greatness, avd hoping, per- 
haps, himself to be liberated from 
confinement, he sends a message 
to Christ. Art thou the Messiah ? 
Wo you not give us, by your conduct, 
reason to doubt it? Verses 2, 3. 
Jesus answers in substance thus: Ac- 
tions speak louder than professions. 
ly doctrines and works, if men will 
attend, are sufficient to demonstrate 
my true character. More haste in 
making a public acknowledgment 
vould be injurious. Happy ts he 
that takes no offence at the prudence 
of my conduet, and that my kingdom 
is not accompanied with external 
splendour. Verses 4—6. 

After the departure of John’s disci- 
ples, Jesus addressed the multitude, 
who pag dts been admirers of Join, and 
were surprised, perhaps, at his strange 

What went ye out into 
the . on Lanens to see ? a reed shaken 
the wind? Not at all. John is 
not a fickle inconstant person, as you 

might st epect from hearing his mes- 
But what went ye out fer to 
see’ an effeminate courtier, ——- 
his conscience tothe will of his prince ? 
Not at all. John inured 
hard living in the desert, and you 
well know the cause for which he is 
now imprisoned. But what went ye 
out for to see? a common prophet, 
like the mz ny you Ix ive alr 
‘Not at all. 
whom Malachi spoke 
mediately to precede the 
Verses 7—10. His allotment is more 
honourable than that of prece- 
ding prophet, yet the dignity of God’s 
ministers is hereafter to be 
alted. Verse 11. For grea 
ness has begun to be exhibited in re- 
ference to the new dispensation. and 
vast multitudes press Pato it. Verse 
12. Comp. Luke, vil, 29. ‘The law 
and prophets oniv, foretold tl 
things. Verse 13. If ye will credit 
it, this is the second Elijah, of whom 
the prophet spoke. Let him that 
hath ca pacity to understand these 
things, reflect upon them. Verses 14, 
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Our Saviour then turns his thoughts 
to the pharisees and lawyers. whose 
conduct, as St. Luke intorms us, 
(chap. vii- age was very diiferent 
from that cf the common people. — 
They rejected the will of God, and 
the admonitions of John the baptist. 
To what, said our Lord, shail t com- 
pare these pharisees and lawyers: 
‘They are lke fretful children, whom 
their more pleasant companions could 
not persuade to join in any of their 
amusements. Verses 16, 17. John 
came neither eating nor drinking, like 
other men, and they say he is mad. 
The son of man came, eating and 
drinking like other folks, and they 
accuse him of excess, and of keeping 
the company of the profligate. But 
it cannot be expected that my con- 
duct, and that of John, however wise 
and virtuous, should be approved, ex- 
cept by those who are wise and virtu- 
ous themselves. Verses 18, 19. 


. Vs 


P.S.—Permit me, Mr. Editor, te 
subjoin a note m reference to the 
communications of T. H. D. in your 
number for October. I would con- 
oratulate your readers that the princi- 
ples of sober interpretation have found 
so able an advocate as that writer. I 
would rejoice \ vith him in the hope 
that the time is not far distant, when 
‘a liberal and enlightened criticism” 
shall generally prevail. His commu- 
nications, [ have no doubt, may con- 
tribute much to this desirable end. I 
would, however, propose a query, 
whether this able writer, in his obser- 
vations on the parable of the ten vir- 
is correct in sa) y ye, in 
Op] osition to Dr. Clarke, that the 
foolish virgins did not provide them- 
selves with oil. Does the 3d verse 
mean any thing more than to deny of 
the foolish virg ins, W hat is affirmed of 
the wise virgins in the following 
verse ? Ought not the phrase gy rors 


eins, Pp. 
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AYVYVELOIS AVTIOY META TOV AGL 

MLOGIV QAUTGQV (in their vessels with 
their lamps )tobetransferred, ex xosver, 
(asthe critics say) from the 4th verse 











to the 3d, that is, be considered as be 
longing in common to the two verses 
in this way | am able to understand 
why the foolish virgins afterwards said, 
our lamps are going out, or will soon 
be extinguished. I know that the other 
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idea makes the folly of the neglige nt 
virgins more palpable ; ; but will it not 
detract just so much from the verisi- 
militude of the parable, on which sub- 
ject T. H. D. has offered so many 
excellent remarks. Uv. 
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IPucellaneous, 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SIR, 

Ir is the desire of several respecta- 
ble individuals, to see in your miscel- 
lany, a discussion of the following 
questions, pertaining to ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

1. Can a complaint be maintamed 
on the ground of general character, 
without any specification > 

Can any person be convicted, 
except by the testimony “of two or 
three witnesses” tothe same overt act ? 

I submit to your disposal the fol- 
lowing discussion, hoping, that if it 
shall be deemed worthy of insertion, 
and the reasoning which I have em- 
ployed be thought inconclusive, some 
able correspondent will expose 


more 


its fallacy, and set the subject in its 
proper light. CALVIN. 
[Is the direction of the Saviour, 


Matthew, xviii. 15-17, binding in all 
cases of discipline ? 

This direction is in the following 
words: ** Moreover, if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him 
alone: if he shall hear thee, thon hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will 
not hear thee, then take with thee one 
or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be 
established. And if he shail neglect 
to hear them, tel! it unto the church: 
but if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” 

From these words arises the qnes- 
tion—lIs the course of proceeding with 
an offending brother here enjoined, to 
se adopted when the offence is of 





general and public nature? Though 
it may seem somewhat remarkable, 
that such a question should even be 
proposed, and much more remarkable, 
that the rule here given should, in our 
country, be so cenerally considered as 
binding in all cases of ecclesiastical 
discipline ; still it is well known tha‘ 
such is the fact. So far as 1 can learn, 
this view of the subject is confined to 
the United States, and is of modern 
date: it is to be found in no commen- 
tary which I have had opportunity to 
consult; and, from some of the for- 
mularies which have come down to 
us from the fathers of the New-Eng- 
land churches, it appears that they 
put no such construction on this in- 
junction of the Saviour. From at- 
ientive consideration of the words, 
which it 1s contained, I conceive it 
must appear, that they require no 
such construction. 

The phraseology, “Tf thy brothe: 
shall trespass against thee,’ denotes 
that the trespass is committed direct- 
ly against an individual; from other 
considerations to be brought into view, 
it will appear, I trust, that it is also 
of a private nature. If this is not its 
ap yplication, if a breach of the general 
laws of christianity is intended, the 
words of the Saviour must appear } ili 
adapted to convey his meaning; they 
must indeed seem ealculated to lead 
his disciples into error. Had he de- 
signed this direction to be understood 
in the general, the unrestricted sense, 
in which it is received by our churches, 
would he not have spoken SO as nat- 

urally to convey the idea of a broth- 
er’s sinning directly against God r— 
co as obv ionsly to denote every breac h 
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of his covenant Per ae ? 

' a 
Variation of hr 5 
speech, would h 
ed his hearers 


A slight 

id. in his form of 
ave eftectually guard- 
arainst the danzer of 
mistake. Bui the mode of ate 
sion now adopted, is p yrecisely such a 
he might] 
regard toa personal off nce, 
it not hence appear ob vious, that suc a 
an offence is the only thing mtended 

But on supposition that the tres- 
pe is3 Is of a nature, that it 
does ‘not Pp’ irticularly affect any indi- 
vided where is the propriety of the 
expression, * Jf thy brother tres pass 
against thee”? Ever ry offence against 
a fellow creature is a viclation of the 
law of God, and is directly a sin a- 
gainst him; butit is not consistent 
vith the common use of language to 
speak of sinning against any individ- 
ual, unless he is immediately affected. 
Now if my christian brother comes 
short of his obligations tothe ‘lost 
flich, or sets at nought any of his re- 
quirements, he may be cuilty of ag- 
gravated sin, but if his conduct has 
no direct influence on my person, my 
feelings, my property, or my eood 
name, should I be authorized to say 
be has sinned against me? I may be 
crieved at the exhibition of his depra- 
vity, or the dishonour done by him to 
the of truth. I may sutier a 
measure of disgrace in common with 
other members of the christian com- 
munity, but would it not still be im- 
proper to assert, that I was the object 
of this person’s offence > Obviously 
this would not be true, except in an 
indirect and remote sense. Hence 
from the form of expression employed 
by the Saviour in the passage under 
consideration, we conclude the injunc- 
tion contained in it must hav e respect 
only to an offence committed by one 
member of the church directly against 
another. 

This conclusion is strengthened by 


. ? 
IE ex pected to employ , witn 


does 


general 


cause 


reference to the ee words of 


the Saviour, Luke, xvii, 3,4: “ Take 
heed to yourselves; if Po brother 
trespass against thee, rebuke him; 
and if he repent, forgive him. And 
if he trespass against thee seven times 


joined 


in a day, and seven times ina day 
turn again to thee, saying, { repent ; 
thou shalt forg ive him.” From the 
similarity of this direction to that 
Mat. xviil, L5—17, it is manifest that 
they both relate to the same subject: 
but it is most obvious that the words 


just quoted must have reference only 


Were the tres- 
pass here contemplated, of a general 
nature, then clearly the forgiveness 
required must be by the whole church; 
but the frequent repetition of it en- 
shews this to be impossible, 
and evinces clearly that the offence in 
this case must be directly against 
some individual. 

irom the fact, 


to a personal offence. 


that in the passage 
under consideration, the persou offen- 
ded is required to go to the offender 
and tell him his fault in secret, Largue 
that the offence must be of a private, 
as weil as personal nature. In such 
a case itis obviously 1 requisite, that 
the first rebuke be in priv ate. It is 
wholly contrary to the spirit of our 
religion, for members of the fam- 
ily of Christ to publish each other’s 
faults unnecessarily. The very gen- 
ius and spirit of christianity require 
that a private and personal injury be 
first mentioned to him who has com- 
mitted it; that the person offended 
make it known to no one, till the of- 
fender has had opportunity to make 
satisfaction. But the Apostle directs 
Timothy, doubtless with regard to 
offences of a general and a public na- 
ture. “ Them that sin, rebuke before 
all, that others also may fear.” But 
this direction is clearly inconsistent 
with the command to tell the offender 
his fault in secret, on any other sup- 
position, than that this latter relates 
toa private offence. 4 similar di- 
rection is given to Titus: “ A man 
that is an heretic, after the first and se- 
cond admonition, reject.” This man 
is a public of fender—one who sets 
himself to disturb the peace and har- 
mony of the church. He is to be once 
and again publicly admonished by the 
pastor; a mode of treatment materi- 
ally diverse from that enjoined by the 
Saviour towards him who trespasses 
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against his brother. But does not 
this difierence of treatment evince 
that there is likewise a difference in 
the offences committed—that while 
one is of a public nature, the other is 
both private and personal ? The Sav- 
iour does not direct that any public 
admonition be given to the offender: 
if, after his offence has been told to 
the church, he refuses to humble him- 
self and make satisfaction, he is to be 
accounted as a heathen man and a 
publican :—in other words he is to be 
separated from christian communion 
and fellowship. Not so with a here- 
tic, and, as I conceive, with every 
public offender: he must be twice 
pul blicly admonished before his exclu- 

sion from the church. But had the 
passage under consideration respected 
a public as well as a private offence, 
the direction of the Apostle must have 
been given in a form consistent with 
that of the Saviour. 

‘The view now taken of this subject 
derives support from what we learn 
respecting the ag of the primi- 
tive churches. St. Paul, addressing 
the church at Comnith, concerning the 
incestuous person, says, “In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
ye are gathered together, and my 
spirit with the power of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, to deliver such an one un- 
to Satan, for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus.” No inti- 
mation is here given of any private or 
public admonition of the offender, nor 
of any attempt to bring him to repen- 
tance previously to his exclusion from 
the church. This seems to be the 
only thing which was to be done in 
order to effect his reformation. It is 
the opinion of the venerable Andrew 
Fuller, that in cases of notorious 
and high-handed sin the offender 
should be immediately cut off; that 
even his apparent penitence and hu- 
mility ought not to prevent his being, 
for a season, excluded from the com- 
munion of God’s people. Then, 
manifestly, the direction of Christ 
now under consideration, would not, 
in such cases, be applicable. The 
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reasons offered above seem to estab- 
lish the position, that this direc- 
tion is strictly binding in no case, un- 
less the offence is of a private and 
personal nature. In all other instan- 
ces the administration of church dis- 
cipline may be considered as_ valid, 
as according witb the instructiens of 
the New ‘Testament, though what 
are usually styled the first an? second 
steps be omitted. 

Still, however, that which is dazw- 
mince 2 
construction different from that given 
above, has been put on the Saviour’s 
direction respecting the treatinent of 
an offender, and has been reduced to 
practice by most of our churches if 
not by all; since public sentiment is 
in favour of this construction, and no 
peculiar evil is seen to result from it, 
an immediate departure from the usu- 
al mode of proceeding would proba- 
bly be unadvisable. Such a depart- 
ure would excite the prejudices of 
some; by some would be viewed as 
a deviation from the instructions of 
holy writ: by others would be com- 
plained of as unkind and oppressive : 
it would thus impair the influence and 
authority of the discipline of the 
church, and might produce ex- 
tensive mischief. Before a change of 
this kind could be introduced with 
safety, the churches must become 
more enlightened on this subject, and 
be prepare ‘dto act with a good degree 
of unanimity. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


2emarks upon the Sermon delivered 
at the late Instalnent at the Taber- 
nacle in Salem, by Lyman Beech- 


er, D. D. 


PLEASING, indeed, is the idea ex- 
pressed in this sermon, that the time 
is at hand, when christians of various 
sentiments, without fear, and unde- 
fended, shall dwell safely side by 
side. Our hearts respond to the joy- 
ful sound of their being no more cause 
for our standing armed one against 
another, to resist mutual aggressions: 
and for wasting that time and strength 
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which we wish to employ solely for 
the help of a perishing world, in ex- 
ertions for our own safety, and the 
preservation of our dearest interests. 
But, painful is the view of the fact, 
that in the same sermon causes of of- 
fence and unavoidable strife among 
brethren, are thrown out unsparingly, 
and attended with circumstances pe- 
culiarly aggravating. How deeply 
contrasted are the feelings excited by 
the messenger who comes thus, preach- 
ing peace; but at the same time does 
not refrain from advancing sentiments, 
in a very positive manner, known to 
him to be in opposition to what a 
great majority of his Pr esbyterian 
brethren hold as most dear? I refer 
chiefly, to what is advanced in this 


sermon, respecting the constitution of 


the visible church, and the character 
and relation to the church, of the chil- 
dren of believers. 

Should my brethren who adopt 
new sentimenis, come forward and ad- 
vance them in the Spectator, or in 
any such way, they shall be cordially 
received, aud their views be coolly 
examined; but for them to go from 
church to church, and from State to 
State, and avail themselves of public 
occasions, to decry sentiments believ- 
ed to be warranted by the 
God, 
our forefathers, and upon which our 
churches were founded: this can be 
regarded in no other light than that 
of sounding the trumpet of war. I 
agree with the preacher, in the ser- 
mon before me, that ‘ there can be no 
peace, and there ought not to be 
peace, until the spirit of revolution, 
vhich regards exclusively the inter- 
ests of one party, and disregards the 

‘clings and interests of other breth- 
ren, ‘is frowned into non-existence.’ 
{ will pledge myself to this brother, 
that so long as this spirit stalks abroad, 


and [ can holda pen, or utter a w ord, ‘ 


there shall not be peace. I will not 
fail under his just sarcasm by being 
ene of those * good natured people,’ 
who by leaving their militia undis- 
iplined, and their posts unfortifed, 

would much oblige the invading ene- 
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my; who, both before and after their 
subjugation, would doubtless eulogize 

them, as pre-emineut in liberality and 
the social virtues.” ‘This sermon has 
furnished, amply, tle apology for my 
coming forward in the unwelcome 
way of opposition to a dear brother. 

‘The circumstance that this sermon 
was delivered at the Tabernacle in 

Salem, cannot but be noticed as one 
that aggravates the aggression: this 
is an ancient church ; ; and for nearly 
two hundred years, it has been cloth- 
ed with a distinct profession of faith 
in the covenant of grace, as being 
made by God with believing parents 
and with their children. In their first 
covenant, consented to, August 6th, 
1629, is this Article: * We do also 
give up our offspring unto God in 
Christ Jesus, avouching the Lord to 
be our God and the God of our chil- 

dren; and ourselves with our children 
to be nis people; humbly adoring the 
erace of God m Cc hrist Jesus, that we 
and our children may be looked upon 
as the Lord’s.” This church has of- 
ten renewed their covenant, from gen- 
eration to generation, and in every in- 
stance have expressed their ful! belie: 
that the children were inseparably 
connected with the adults in the 
church state; and so lately as Octo- 
ber 30th, 1797, this church adopted 
agreements, among which is the fol- 
lowing: “ The children of the church 
we view and consider as being holy, 
and belonging to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and such as God claims foi 
his peculiar property: and they are 
o be watched over, trained up, and 
treated as church-members, as much 
as their , according to their 
capacity.” Now, when one of our pas- 
tors goes into a church thus estab- 
lished, and preaches down their profes- 
sions, solemm covenants and agreec- 
ments, what shall we say! C ould the 
most daring revolutionist do more? 

I can offer, however, for this sub- 
versive attempt, a small apology: il 
was doubiless known to the pr acher, 
that the senior pastor at the ‘Taberna- 
cle agreed with him in his views 3 
aad that he had made attempts to 
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bring his church off, as to these arti- 
cles, from their primitive establish- 
ment; but it is believed, that with ail 
his talents, and with all the auxiliary 
strength that has come forward on his 
side, he has not succeeded so far, to 
this hour , as to induce them to change, 
in these respects, their written arti- 
cles of faith. So true it is, that creeds 
and confessions of taith ‘ create a rug- 
ged warfare to the invader ;? and it is 
presumed that one generation must 
pass away, and another generation 
come, before such a change can be ef- 
fected: but that time will soon ar- 
rive. It is easy to foresee, 
the course of proceeding < .dopted by 
some men of high standing and great 
influence, is not checked by a firm re- 
sistance from some quarter, it will 
not be long before their victory will 
be complete. With this prospect be- 
fore us, 
faith blotted out, let us see what are 
the articles to be substituted in their 
room. 

** Baptism in bnfancy cannot con- 
stitute adult membership in the visi- 
church. I[t neither secures nor 
evidences the existence of personal 
holiness in those who are baptized, 
when they come to years of under- 
standing. And we are not at liberty 
to suppose, that has required 
personal holiness as a qualification 
for membership in his church, and 
for purposes essential to its existence, 

nd which unholy men never did, and 
never will accomplish, and then that 
he has contravened his own appoint- 
ment, and insured the defeat of “" 
own designs in organizing the church, 
by admitting the unholy to oc 
ship. by means of a rite administered 
in infancy.” 

‘the old article is, 
believers are and therefore are 
suitable inhabitants for the holy house. 
‘The new article is to be, the children 
of believers are unholy, and their pre- 
sence in the church will defile it. 
Which is the most seriptural ? 


ble 


(sod 


é } 
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The old article is, the children of 
believers belong to the Kingdoin of 


Heaven ; which isa name used in 


that if 


of having our old articles of 


the children of 
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the New Testament for the church of 
God; and, therefore, they are to be 
baptized. The new article is to be; 
‘The children of believers, whea they 
are baptized, do not be Jong to the 
Kingdom of Heavy en, and are not fit 
to be looked upon as members of the 
church of God.’ Which of these ar- 
ticles will bear examination ? 

f ask ; do the annals of the church 
shew, that her children are of such a 
character, that their admission to her 
membership would ensure the defeat 
of the desions of God in her establish- 
ment’ Or, on the contrary, does it 
not appear, that it has been owing to 
the support which the church has re- 
ceived, chiefly from this quarter, that 
these designs have not been defeated ? 
It is ac knowledged that infant bap- 
tism does not secure, nor certainly 
evidence the existence of holiness of 
heart in the subject wien it comes te 
adult years but, neither is this se- 
cured, nor certainly evidenced by 
adult profession. ‘fhere may be, 
however, suflicient grounds for a char- 
itable hope that the subje ets, in both 
cases, will prove to be blessings to 
the church, and such as shall be sa- 
ved. 

The children of the church bap- 
tized in infancy, 
peculiar care, and if in any 
church members, they are not in any 
such sense, as supersedes the 'SSic 
ty of a credible — ym of religion 
by them when they come to years of 
understanding. i res are members 
of the church at all, it must be on the 
eround of membership in the family 
of the faithful, so that when family 
members hip ceases, their connexion 
with the church ceases of course.” 

Here we see how the new article o1 
faith is to be worded and frame |, with 
an ifupon i, if ir any sense 
members, and if (ey are mnie s of 
the church at ail ; and with such 
sense, as leaves the whole matter 1p 
deubt and darkness. In how many 
senses, | ask, may a person be said 
io be in the visible church ? 

What denomination is to be given 
to the different senses in which per: 


are the obiects of her 


sense 


nece 
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sons may be said to be in, or to be 
out of the visible church? Are some 
to be called half-way members ? That 
sense is exploded. 
the case, there is but one sense, in 
which a person may be said to be in 
the visible church. ‘To talk about 
different senses, in which persons are 
members of the church, is of no use, 
except that of confusing the thoughts 
of people upon the subject. 

dut a sense is fixed upon before us, 
‘Tt must be on the ground of mem- 
bership in the family of the faithful, so 
that when family membership ceases, 
their connection with the church ceas- 
es of course.’ Of all the senses that 
{ have ever heard guessed at, in which 
our children may be considered as 
members of the church, when they 
are not allowed to be members of the 
church; this is the most distressing, 
and yet, this is the positive sense ; 2¢ 
must be. What believing parent 
knows in whose family his child will 
be to-morrow,’ Poor consolation 
this! Where are the thousands of the 
children of believers scattered over 
the worid, orphans and others, in the 
alms-house on the land, and in the 
bark on the sea? All are lost as to 
their relation to the church! When 
in the providence of God, I was call- 
ed to the trial of putting out my moth- 
erless children, one in one state, and 
one in another; and carried them 
from a father’s door, and put them 
out of my arms, struggling with the 
pain of parental affection ; the pre- 
cious promise that my God, and their 
God, has made to the orphan, came 
to my support; § When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.’ And when ! 
could see them thus takeu up into the 
arms of the great Shepherd of the 
sheep and of the lanibs, my tears 
were wiped away. But, now Lam 
told by a teacher in Israel, that by 
this circumstance was lost to them 
what is of infinitely more value than 
all the treasures of the world. I de- 
plore this darkness ! 

This passage is felt to be injurious 
an another respect, as 


if is observed 
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that all those who hold strictly to the 
membership of infants, are here class- 
ed with those, who suppose that sucl) 
a standing supersedes the necessity ot 
a credible profession of religion by 
them, when they come to years of un- 
derstanding. 

“} cannot but believe, however, 
that language more accurate, and less 
liable to produce mistake and contro- 
versy, may be employed, than that 
which denominates baptized children 
church members, without intending 
in reality what is included in the term 
as applied to adult membership.” 

The scriptures denominate the chil- 
dren of believers, as being of the /ing- 
dom gf heaven ; i. e. members of tlic 
Church. We often hear proposed, a 
modification of doctrines, so that the 
language may be more accurate, and 
less liable to produce mistake and 
controversy ; which modification ap- 
pears to be but little short of that re- 
vision of the Bible, which draws the 
obliterating pen across its doctrinal 
contents. 

Iam at some loss to conjecture 
what was meant by the closing words 
of the paragraph, * without intending 
in reality, what is included in thy 
term,as applied to adult membership.” 
The preacher certainly knew that ow 
profession is, that infants and adulis 
are in the church as being all 
Was this said, because it was conceiv. 
ed that there is some inconsistency 
between our profession and our pee 
tise of receiving our baptized children 
to full communion upon their confes 
sion’ But, why do we thus prac: 
tise, and require of them confessions 
and vows? Because they are enter- 
ing u ipon re sponsible 1 round, and ta 
king in hand duties of high clans 
Why does the authority of your stair 
require oaths of your Governor, and 
Judges, when they were citizens, as 
much before, as after, these acts 
Because they are to fill responsible 
and discharge solemn duties. 
why do communities, in times o! 
war and peril, require of their own 
people, the oath of allegiance ? Not 
to make them members: but to guare 
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against danger. ‘There is no incon- 
sistency in this matter ; and we have 
the light of the scriptures to direct us. 
In the former dispensation, circumeis- 
ion was not the only requisite for an 
approach to the passover 5; every 
communicant was to be admitted up- 
on examination, and being found 
clean. In the celebration of this great 
feast, in the days of Hezekiah, many 
did partake without this preparation ; : 
but it was considered asa transgression, 
although they were men of Israel, and 
good men too; and the King prayed 
for them, saying, The good Lord 
pardon every one. 

Te hold communion in the body 
and blood of Christ, is a business in 
its nature, tor which we are in the 
highest degree responsible ; and when 
we know that the hand of him who 
betrayeth the Lord. may be with him 
on the table, we must feel that it can- 
not be too strongly fenced. 

The views which are offered 
this sermon, as to the Constitution of 
the church appear scanty. They 
seem to embrace little more than what 
is contained in the voluntary associa- 
tion of religious people tor religious 
purposes. Here, perhaps, is the root 
of the evil. [It was an aphorism of 
our fathers, often repeated, that they 
and their children were found in the 
church state, not by their own acts, 
but by the calling of God. They 
therefore entertained high views of 
that state: and were filled with won- 
der, and admiring thouehts of that 
rich and sovereign grace, which had 
seated them in such heavenly places. 
It was this that made them linger 
there, as though they wished to dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever. 
‘They were never asked, ¢ Are thirty- 
six hours in a year too much to be de- 
voted for the promotion of the vreat 
ends for which every church is found- 
ed ??’ 

I wish success to my brother, in 
his exertions to maintain a strong and 
impassable barrier between the church 
and the world ; and hope, that when- 
ever he meets the foe, who has la- 
bonred long to break down this par- 
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tition, he will be crowned with victo- 
ry. But his effort, at the tabernacle 
was unfortunate. ‘The effect of it, in 
a great measure, was lost, by his tak- 
ing a back position, and carrying his 
fire across his own front line, galling 
the veteran men, who before his day, 
had breasted the enemy, and held 
him in humbling check. 
lis denying that the children oi 

the church, are members of the 
church, must be forever fatal to his 
cause; for they bear the distinguish- 
ing mark of the flock of Christ, and 
the sivn and seal of the beans and 
righteousness of God; his name ts up- 
on them, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named; and 
numerous, great and precious promi. 
ses are made to them, in common with 
all saints : and the conclusion is most 
certain, that if they are not in the 
church, then an entire distinction be- 
tween the two kingdoms, the church 
and the world, is not made by the 
word and ordinances of God. 


D. M. 


— 
For the Christian Spectator. 
A description of theSandwich Islands. 


A cluster of islands extending from 
latitude 18° 54!’ to 22° 15’ N. and 
from loneitude 199° 30! to 205° 6 
IX. from London, discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook inthe year 1778, was call- 
ed by this name in honour of the earl 
of Sandwich, under whose administra 
tion he made the discovery. The 
— of this enterprising navigator, 

m Owlhyhee, the largest of the groupe 
“tH always given a melancholy inter- 
est to this really insulated part of the 
slobe; and the young heart has of- 
ten beat with sorrow, as amid the 
wide expanse of waters the eye met 
on the map the well known inscrip- 
tion “* Owhyhee, the spot where Cap- 
tain Cook was killed.” ‘These Isl- 
ands are eleven in number, and with 
the exception of two, are all inhabi 
ted. Owbyhee from the most north. 
ern to the most southern extremity i 
(O00 miles lone and ahonut 2°O i rat 
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cumference, and contains 150, 000 in- 
habitants. he whole uumber in the 
islands is estimated at 400,000. They 
are divided into three classes, the 
Krees or chiefs, these who appear to 
enjoy a right of property, without au- 
thority, a and the servants who have 
neither rank por property. Property 
and titles are thought to be heredita- 
tv, as is also the government. ‘Phe 
king appears to he suprenaes but is as- 
sisted by the prmcipa 
whom lhe hone aiways about his per- 
son. He has also a guard ef about 
fifty soldiers at his residence. Crimes 
are not frequent, being prevented by 
ihe strict execution of justice, and the 
iifluence of superstition. "Pamaah- 
maan, King of all the islands, except 
two or 


| chiefs, 


three, has made a formal sur- 

reuder of his sovereignty to the king 
of Great Britain. He is represented 
as a great warrior and politician, and 
a very acute trader. His mode of life 
is very simple, though the natives pay 
him the most profound respect. His 
attention has been much turned to 
ship-building, and he understands the 
mode of constructing a ship. He has 
a navy of about thirty vessels, some 
of them with three masts, and copper- 
bottoms. He has purchased a Ves- 
sel of considerable size from the Uni- 
ted States, and gives every encour- 
agement ne his own people to engage 
int vavigation. Foreiga sailors also 
receive liberal compensation. ‘The 
situation of the Sendwic h Islands is 
very favourable for commerce ; as all 
the vessels bound to the North- Wes- 
tern Coast on the fur trade, and also 


many of those bound tothe Coasts of 


Asia, stop here for provisions, and to 
make repairs. The natives supply 
them with the necessary articles and 
in return receive European manufac- 
tures. ‘The present king, ho 
has found that more pr ofit is gained 
by exchanging the products of his {sl- 
ands for silver dollars. Many ships 
which have not completed their car- 
goes, return to winter here. A few 
years since, the king offered to supply 
ar Russian settlements en the coast 

f America with provisions, for which 


“A ever, 
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furs were to be received in pay.— 

‘Vhese he designed to send to Canton, 
on his own account, and it is said thin 
Speceleatien has actually taken place, 
the ad- 


eed Ly 


‘Traders have been indu 
vantages offered, to settle in this re- 
gion, and there is a considerabie num- 
ber of resident whites oa several of 


the gslands. By intercourse with 


hi 
these, and with the crews of the ships, 
+] 


it ha live shave a Ldvane Cf 4 in CivillZa- 
tion with much more rapidity than 
any other inhabitants of Polynesia, 
and will undoubtedly take the lead in 
power and refinement. ‘Uhey have 
made some progress in the mechanic 
arts, and many of the natives are car- 
penters, blacksmiths, 
iers. ‘Their lands are well 
ted, and the soil productive. 
corn has been introduced iato the Isl- 
and horticulture receives some 
ever is the great 
and atiords the 


coopers and tal- 
cultiva- 
Indian 


ands, 
Taro how 
obres cultivation, 
principal source of their food. ‘They 
pecans: the art of distilling spirits 
from this root, and almost ever chief 
has his still. ‘The bread fruit tree 

grows here and produces an uncom- 
mon quantity of fruit; and the sugar 
cane, which also the y use for food, is 
unusually large. The only quadru- 
peds found on these islands at their 
discovery, were hogs, dogs and rats. 
‘These were in great plenty, and the 
flesh of the two former were highly 
esteemed. Ltlorses, horned cattle, 
sheep, goats and poultry are now not 
nnmon here, 

‘jhe climate is little different from 
that of the islands in the West indies 
in the same latitude. ‘The mountains 
well covered with for- 
. and some of them very lotty.— 
Mouna-raa in Owhyhee, is 18,400 
fect in height, and may be seen a 
great distance atsea. ‘They are usu- 
ally covered with clouds,and produce 
in the interior, while 
the sea coast is ple ‘The hur- 
ricanes so frequent in the same lati- 
tudes in the Atlantic, are said not to 
exist in these islands. 

‘The natives of the Sandwich is!- 

iess in their manners and 
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customs from the New-Zealanders, 
than froim their less distant neighbors 
of the Society and Iriendly islands. 
"They live in villages consistlig of one 
or two hundred houses, built close ly 
together without any regularit; The 
houses are of various sizes, 
them forty-five feet by twenty-four. 
Some of the better sort havea court- 
yard neatly railed in, with smaller 
houses built round it for theirservants. 
Their religion is much like that of the 
other South Sea Islands. ‘bhey ac- 
knowledge a superior deity who they 
suppose created the world, a rd beside 
him, whom they call Latoo, they have 
numerous objects of wor rest ‘eased 
ecuting “a Sek and ih cide ct thie 
revenue. Phe high priest, next in 
dignity to the king g, Is treated with 
inuch respect, and can procure the 
sacrifice of any one by representing to 
the king that it is necessary to ap- 
pease the gods. ‘The sacrilice of hu- 
man victims is more trequent in these 
than in the Society or Friendly I[sl- 
ands, and takes place not only at the 
commencement of a war—before a 
battle or any great enterprize, but al- 
so at the death of a chief of much 
note, when the number of victims is 
reculated according to his rank. 
‘They have their holv days, and their 
festivals, one of which lasts a mouth. 
A sect exists in the Islands who claim 
the power of praying people to death. 
When any one in 
ure, they give notice that the 
cide litany is 
is the effect of imagi 
norant and superstitious 
he soon pines away, or 
suicide. 

A hasty view 
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fertility of the Sandwich Islands, is 
enough to show the wisdom of an at- 
tempt to introduce among the inhabi- 
tants the religion of the gospel, and 
the arts of civilized life. When we 
consider the value of our trade to the 
North Western Coast, and our in- 
ing settlements on the shores of 
the Pacific, especially when we ex- 


tend cur view toa period In the histo- 


crea! 


ry of this countiy not far distant, 
when cities rene line the weetern 
shore of the continent no less then the 


easiern—does ay not seem that pol- 
cy, if we leave religious principle out 
of the account, would dictate to the 
people of the United States the advan- 


tage of taking the | o these 


i¢ lead in unitin: 
Islands to the civilized world. ‘The 

natives could not but feel a creat 
attachment to the nation which had 
bestowed on them the blessings of the 
mechanic arts, of commerce, of sci- 
ence and of religion. The ease of 
communication with Asia and Amer- 
ica, points out these Islands as the 
most proper place for a missionary 
establishment, from which the rospel 
may be diffused to other idolatrous 
lands. The present time appears 
peculiarly favourable to commence 
the mission; the natives desire in 

struction: the isiands are united un- 
der one enterprising chief, who wish- 
es the civilization of nis subject: 
by previous intercourse ith the tra 

de rs, the inhabitants have been pre- 

pared to estimate with some accuracy 
the advantages to be heii 
teachers and misstonari As 
as caprlols, or as 

cannot but say to the 


steninge io these 


> au 


fron 
men 
of business, chris- 
tians then. we 
missionaries now has 
distant shores “‘ go up, and prosper. 
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‘veputation as an author, are so famil- 
iar to most of our readers, and indeed 
to the reading part of protestant chris- 
tendom, that any new production of 
his pen is sure to be received and read 
with interest and avidity. He cer- 
tainly possesses a mind of no ordina- 
ry stamp. In one of his publications, 
ihe first which attracted attention 
on this side the Atlantic, he has ex- 
hibited a familiar acquaintance with 
these principles of investigation, the 
discovery and application of which 
have rendered Bacon and Newton im- 
mortal, and a power of applying those 
principles with irresistible force, to 
demonstrate the truth and inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. In another, 
his lofty and vigorous imagination in- 
dulges in vast conceptions of the truths 
and conjectures of modern Astrono- 
my: while those truths or conjectures 
e shewn not to be in any way in- 
pot i with the pec uliar doctrines 
of christianity. In some of his smal- 
ier productions he descends to paint 
the scenes of common life, and throws 
all the rich colouring of his fancy over 
the tender and affecting pictures of 
domestic feelings, or turns his reason- 
ing powers to the intricate investiga- 
tions of political philosophy. But 
whatever is the subject, he brings to 
it a mind ardent and vigorous, and an 
eloquence at once prevailing and cap- 
tivating. Criticism may indeed de- 
tect numberless faults of language and 
eomposition, but the public has une- 
quivocally decided that they are in- 
sufficient to destroy the pleasure al- 
forded by uncommen excellencies.— 
If we were to designate that, in the 
mind of rd ;, Which infuses such 
a charm into his police we should 
mention first, an uncommonly vigor- 
ous and elowing Imagination, whic! 
pours a richness of imagery 
ourine over his composition, | 
cinaies the reader, in spite of its man- 
nerisms, its redundancies, and repcti- 
tions—we had almost said, of its aid 
lations of the established rules of 
crammar and rhetoric. {lis pictures 
ple ‘ase, even when brought the second 
and third time before the mind, 


col- 


mat fuse 


alia 


with 
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scarcely the variation of a stroke, or 
a shade of colouring. In fixing on 
the dmaginatign of Dr. Chalmers, as 
that which renders his productions 
universally popular, we do not forget 
that he exhibits also uncommon rea- 
soning powers, and a glow of pious 
feeling, which cannot fail to interest 
readers ofa similar character. ‘There 
are also circumstances in the history 
of Dr. Chalmers’ religious opinions 
and ministerial life, which add to the 
interest excited by the general chare 
acter of his mind. When he was set- 
tled as a minister of the gospel in the 
village of Kilmany, it appears from 
his own confession, that he was total- 
ly ignorant of the first principles of 
the religion of Christ, and of its pow- 
eron the heart. Ile was of course 
ignorant of the method in which the 
gospel should be preached to others. 
For about twelve years, his sermons 
were no better than moral essays, and 
produced no better eflect ; for, in that 
tine, it is not known that his minis- 
try produced a single conversion, or 
even one instance of that moral retor- 
mation which he designed to effect. 
His eflorts, we may presume, were 
principally directed to the improve- 
ment of his own mind, by scientific 
and literary studies. Report has 
reached us of the method and means 
by which he was led to examine and 
embrace the truth as it is in Jesus; 
and we should rejoice, if like Scott, 
(to whose /?fe his seems to beara pleas 
resemblance, however great may be 
the diversity of their native talents 
and literary acquirements,) he would 
favour the world with a record of the 
manner in which be was brought, step 
by step, from the barren and cheer- 
less region of heresy and scepticism, 
tothe paths of light and life. Inter: 
esting as itis to view the exercises G: 
mind, when the convictions o! 
reason an d conscience are successiul 
iy straggling with its rooted prejudi- 
ces and favourite errors, we should 
look with peculiar interest on the con- 
flict in sucha mind as that of Chalm- 
ers. We are anxious to know from 
himself, what first sugeested the doubt. 
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or produced the conviction, that all 
his pre-conceived opinions were erro- 
neous, and especially what moral con- 
sideration had power to humble the 
ride of science and literature, and 
the still loftier pride of genius and 
conscious superiority, and to lead 
their possessor, with the docility of a 
little child, to sit at the feet of Jesus, 
and receive the doctrines of grace, 
and the self-denying precepts of the 
gospel. It is not merely, or princi- 
pally to gratify curiosity, however, 
that we wish to see the process of 
this mental revolution exhibited to 
the world. ‘The record could hardly 
fail to improve the hearts of its read- 
ers, and thus become a blessing to 
mankind. Perhaps the most useful, 
certainly the most interesting of the 
publications of Mr. Scott, is the state- 
ment of the manner by which his 
mind was brought back from the 
abyss of error, to the truth and hu- 
mility of a genuine disciple of Jesus. 
Dr. Chalmers, in his address to 
the inhabitants of Kilmany, on his 
leaving them to take the pastoral 
charge of a church in Glasgow, has 
alluded to the change in his senti- 
ments, and has forcibly described the 
efiects of a correspondent change in 
his preaching. ‘The passage is tous, 
by far the most interesting in that ad- 
dress, not only for reasons to which 
we have already alluded, but as af- 
vording a faithful record of the differ- 
ent efiects of ethical and evangelical 
preaching ; which are substantially 
ihe same in every part of the world. 
We shall make no apology for giving 
‘t entire. 


‘And here [cannot but record the ef- 
fect of an actual, though undesigned expe- 


sument, Which LT prosecuted for upwards of 


twelve years among you. For the greater 
purt of that time, 1 ‘Could expatiate on the 


meanness of dis hone: ity, on the villainy of 


falsehood, on the despicable arts of calum- 
1Y¥,——In a word, upon all those deformities 
of character, which awaken the natural in- 
dignation of the human heart against the 
rests and the disturbers of human society. 
Now could I, upon the strength of these 
Varm expostulations, have got the thief to 


ive up his stealing, and the evil speaker 
ye cewmserionsness. and fhe lar his devie- 
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tions from truth, I shouid have felt all the 
repose of one who had gotten his ultimate 
object. It never occurred to me, that all 
this might have been done, and yet every 
soul of ¢ every hearer have remained in full 
alienation from God ; and that even could 
I have established in the bosom of one who 
stole, such a principle of abhorrence at the 
meanness of dishonesty, that he was pre- 

vailed upon to steal no more, he might 
still have retained a heart as completely 
unturned to God, and as totally unpossess- 
ed by aprinciple of love to him, as be- 
fore. In a word, though I might have 
made hima more upright and honorable 
man, Finight have left him as destitute of 
the essence of religious principle as ever. 
but the interesting fact is, that during the 
whole of that period, in which I made no 
attempt against the natural enmity of the 

mind to God, while I was inattentive to the 
way in W hic h this enmity is dissolved, 

even by the free offer on the one hand, and 
the believing acceptances on the other, of 
the gospel salvation ; while Christ, through 
whose blood the sinner, who by nature 
stands afar off, is brought near to the hea- 
venly Law-giver, whom he has offended, 

was se arcely ever spoken of, or spoken of 
in such a way, as stripped him of all the 
importance of his character and his offices, 

even atthis time. I certainly did press 
the reformations of honour, and truth, and 
integrity, among my people; but I never 
once heard of any such reformations hav- 
ing been effected among them. If there 
was any thing at all brought about in this 
way, it was more than ever] got any ac- 
count of. Lam not sensible, that all the 
vehemence with which [ urged the virtues 
and the proprieties of social life, had the 


weight of a featheron the moral habits of 


my parishioners. And it was not till I got 
impressed by the utter alienation of the 
heart in all its desires and affections from 
God; it was not till reconciliation to Him 
became the distinct and the prominent ob- 
ject of my ministerial exertions ; It was 
not till I took the seriptural way of laying 
the method of reconciliation before them ; 
it was nottill the free offer of forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ was urged up- 
on their acceptance, and the Holy Spir 4 
eiven through the channel of Christ’s m 

diaturship, to all who ask him, was set “ei 
fore them as the unceasing objectgot their 
dependance and their prayers ; it was not, 
in One word, till the contemplations of my 
people were turned to these great and es- 
sential elements in the business of a soul 
providing four its Interest with God, aud 
the concerns of its eternity, that I] ever 
heard of any of those subordinate reforma- 
tions which I aforetime made the earnest 
and the zealous, but I am afraid, at the 
same time, the ultimate object of my ear- 
lier minis tri ations. Ye servants, whese 
scrupulous fidelity has now attracted the 
rollice bai awry forth in mv hea: ‘ing a 
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delightful testimony from your masters, 
what mischief you would have done, had 
your zeal for doctrines and sacraments 
been accompanied by the sloth and the re- 
missness, and what, in the prevailing tone 
of moral relaxation, is counted the allowa- 
ble purloining of your earlier days! But 
a sense of your heave nly Master’s eye has 
breught another influence to bear upon 
you: and while you are thus striving to 
adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour in 
all things, you may, poor as you are, re- 
claim the great ones of the land to the 
acknowledyment of the faith. You have 
at least taugiit me, that to preach Christ is 
the only effective way of pi eaching moral- 
ity in all its branches ; and out of your 
humble cottages have | gathered a lesson, 
which | pray God | may be enabled to car- 
ry with all its sim plicity into a wider thea- 
tre, and to bring with all the power of its 
subduing eflicacy upon the vices of a more 
crowded population.” —pp. 3u8— 311. 


‘The doctrine which,’ in the lan- 
guace of our author, * is most urgent- 
ly, and most frequently insisted on in 
the volume of sermons before us, is 
that of the depravity of human na- 
ture, and it were certainly cruel, he 


adds, to expose the unworthiness of 


man for the single object of disturbing 
him. But the cenelty is turned into 
kindness, when, along with the knowl- 
edge of the disease, there is offered 
an adequate andall powerful remedy.’ 
fle could not have selected subjects 
of more radical importance, or more 
svactical interest to every child 
Adam. ‘The doctrine of human de- 
pravity, may, in a sense, be said to be 
the foundation of the christian system 
since it is to remove the guilt of this 
depravity, that the Saviour died, and 
to restore believers to purity and 
meetness for heaven, that the Holy 
civen to men. Dr. Chal- 
mers, in these discourses, does not at- 
tempt ¢o prove the depravity of men, 
by anarray of passages from the word 
of God; but taking the doctrine as 
there stated, he labours to carry the 
conviction of this momentous truth to 
the consciences of his readers, and at- 


Spirit is 


tempts to malce them feel their need of 


the salvation offered in the gospel. 
To effect this purpose, he ¢//ustrates 
the doctrine in the actual characters 
of men; and as his discourses seein 
principally intended for the higher 
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classes in society, hie selects for exam- 
ination the character of the refined 
and respectable classes of a civilized 
and moral population. He does not 
deny, that among,such persons there 
is much of outward morality and of 
human virtue, which recommend 
them to each other, and render them 
the objects of admiration and love; 
while, at the same time, their hearts 
are not right with God, and they are 
utterly destitute of any one moral 
quality, on which he looks with ap- 
probation. They may ‘be guilty of 
no one transgression against the peace 
of society "they mav be correct, and 
regular, and complete ly * inoffensive,’ 
—the ‘y may contribute ¢ many a deed 
of positive beneficence to the welfare 
of those around them,’ and even in ‘ the 
strength of their many decencies, and 
many observations, hold out an aspect 
of religiousness to the general eve of 
the world, and yet there may attach 
tothem a deep and practical ungzod- 
bness,—a disregard to his authority 
anda want of love to him, which will 
stamp their whole character with en- 
tire depravity in his sight. He ac- 
knowled also that there exists in 
bosom of man ‘compassion for 
the unfortunate, the shame of detec- 
tion ina thing mean and disgraceful, 
the desire of standing well in the opin- 
ion of his fellows—the kindlier chari- 
ties, which shed a mild and quiet lus- 
tre over the walks of domestic life, 
and those wider principles of patriot- 
ism and public usefulness which com- 
bined with an ay ppe tite for distinction, 
will raise a few a the more illustrious 
of our race to some high and splendid 
course of beneficence ;—and_ these 
pr inciples, he contends, would exist, 
if the be lief of a God were expung 
from the world,—even if eh) 
could be broken off altogether from 
the 
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right. You say you have asserted no more 
than your own. But this property is not 
your own. He gave it to you, and he may 
call upon you to, give to him an account of 
your stewards ship. You are compassion- 
ate ;—Tight also. But what if he set up 
the measure of the sanctuary upon your 
compassion? and, instead of a desultory 
instinct, excited to feeling bya moving 
+ ture of sensibility, and limited in effect 
to ahumble fraction of your expenditure, 
he call upon you to love your neighbour as 
voneeint and to maintain this principle at 
the expense of self- denial, and in the midst 
of manitold provocations? You love your 
children ;—stiii indispensably right. But 
what if he should say, and he hy actually 
said it, that you may know how to give 
eood eaifts unto your children, and still be 
oval? ‘and that it you love taiher, or moth- 
er, or wile, or children, more than him, 
you hae meal offiim? ‘The lustre of 
your accomplishments dazzles the eye of 
your neighbourhood, and you bask with a 
delighted heart in the sunshine of glory. 
But what if he should say, that his glory, 
and not your own, should be the constant 
aim of your doings? and that if you love 
the praise of men more than the praise of 
God, you stand, in the pure and spiritual 
records of heaven, convicted of idolatry 

You love the things of the world; and the 
men of the w orld, coming together in 
judgment upon you, t take no offence at it. 
But God takes offence at it. He says,— 
and is he not right in saying ?—that if the 
gift withdraw the affections from the Giv- 
er, there is something wrong; that the 
love of these things is opposite to the love 
ofthe Father ; and that, unless you with- 
draw your affections from a world that 
perisheth, you will perish along with it. 
Surely if these, and such like principles, 
may consist with the atheism of a world 
where God is unthought oi, and unknown, 
—you stand convicted of a still deeper and 
more determined atheism, who, under the 
revelation of a God challenging the hon- 
our that is due unto his name, are satisfied 
with your holding in society, and live 
Without him in the world.”—pp. 98—100. 


Our author, desirous of carrying 
the conviction of this truth to the 
heart, exposes himself to the charge 
of diffuseness and even of repetition,by 
turning the subject before the mind, 
that it may be seen on different sides 
and in different lights. Having shewn, 
in his twelft hsermon.that the Bible ev- 
ery where speaks of the inhabitants 
of the world as divided into twoclass- 
es, ‘the vessels of wrath and the ves- 
sels of mercy —the travellers on a nar- 
row path, and ona broad way—the 
‘hildren of this world, and the chil- 


dren of light—men carnally minded 
and men spiritually minded,’ he states 
the difference between these classes, 
which apparently resemble eaeh oth- 
er in some ‘ superficials,’ to consist ia 
the possessiou or the want of dove to 
God. ‘io illustrate the thought, he 
holds up to observation a man aban- 
doned to sensuality and selfishness, 
whose heart is stee led ‘against the 
atrocity of murder’ for money. Such 
an one, it will be granted, is destitute of 
love to God. His conduct proves it. 
Suppose the character of this monster 
of cruelty and lust, to be soltened 
down, first by giving him a sympa- 
thy, which shudders at the thought 
of murder—then the more amiable 
and social feelings, which may render 

him as lovely as the young man of the 
gospel, and lastly the most upright 
and honourable principles. His * pulse 
now beats high with the pride of id= 
tegrity, his * every word carries secu- 
rity along with it(— his fainhfuluess in 
the walks of business has stood the 
test of many fluctuations.” All this 
process of civilization and reiinement 
may take piace, without any change 
in the state of the heart towards Ciod, 
There may be, and there often is, 
with all these amiable and respe cable 
virtues, a total want of love to fz0d—- 
a disregard of his authority, and even 
an entire forgetiulness of him. Such 
is not a spiritual man. 


* But, if not spiritual, we are told in the 
Bible, that there are only two terms in the 
alternative, and he must be carual. And 
the God whom he has disregarded in time, 
will fimd, that in the praises and enjoy- 
ments of time, he has gotten all his re. 
ward, and that he owes him no recom 
pense in eternity.’’—p. 270. 


‘¢ We want to guard him against the de 
lusion, that the principle which he has 
can ever be accepted as a substitute tor 
the principle he has not,—or, that the very 
highest sense of duty, whieh his situation 
asamember of society, impresses upoo 
his feelings, will ever be received as au 
atonement for wanting that sense of duty 
to God, which he ought to feel in the tat 
more exalte d capacity of his servant, ana 
candidate for his approbation. We stand 
onthe high ground, that he is the subject 
of the Almi: ehty ,—nor shall we shrink from 
declaring the whole extent of the princi 
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ple. Let his path in society be ever so il- 
lustrious, by the virtues which adorn ms 
let every word, and every performance, 
be as honourable as a proud sense of in- 
tegrity can make it ; let the salutations of 
the market-place mark him out as the most 
respectable ot the citizens ; andthe grati- 
tude of a thousand families ring the praises 
of his beneficence to the world :—lIf the 
actor in this splendid exhibition, carry in 
his mind no reierence to the authority of 
God, we do not besitate to pronounce him 
unworthy,—nor shall all the execrations 
of generous, but mistaken principle, deter 
us trom puttimg forth our hand to strip him 
of his henours What! is the world to 
gaze in admiration on this fine spectacle of 
virtue ; and are we to be told that the Be- 
ing Ww ho gave such faculties to one of his 
children, ‘and provides the theatre for their 
exercise,—that the Being, who called this 
moral scene into ex stence, and gave it 
all its beauties,—that he is to be fors gotten, 
and neglected as of no consequence ? Shall 
we cive a deceitful lustre to the virtues of 
him who is unmindful of his God,—and 
with all the grandeur of eternity before us, 
can we turn to admire those short lived ex- 
ertions, which only shed a fleeting brillian- 
cy over a paltry and perishable scene ? It 
is true that he who is counted faithful in 
little, will also be counted faithful in 
much; and when God is the principle of 
this fidelity, the very humblest wishes of 
benev olence will be rewarded. But its 


most splendid exertions without this prin- 


Hu- 
may 


ciple, have no inheritance in heaven. 
man praise, and human eloquence, 
acknowledge it; but the Discerner of the 
heart never will. The heart may be the 
seat of every amiable feeling, and every 
claim which comes to it in the shape of 
human misery may find a welcome; _ but 
if the love ot God be not there, it is not 
right with God,—and he who owns it, 
will die in his sins: heis ina state of im- 
peniteacy. 

Having thus disposed of those virtues 
which exist in a state of independence on 
the religious principle,-—we must be forced 
to recur to the doctrine of human depravi- 
ty, inall its original aggravation. Man is 
corrupt, and the estrangement of his heart 
from God, is the decisive evidence of it.— 
Every day of his life the first command- 
ment of the law is trampled on,—and it is 
that commandment on which the authori- 
ty of the whole is suspended. His best ex- 
ertions are unsound in their very principle , 
andas the love of God reigns not within 
bim, all that has usurped the name of vir- 
tue, and deceived us by its semblance, 
must be a mockery and a delusion.’—pp. 
ow ¢>™ 19. 


eo hoe 


Having given so full and so favour- 
able a picture of human virtue, foun- 
ded on sympathy and social feelings, 
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but destitute of godliness, our readers 
may be pleased to see contrasted with 
it, the benevolence which the gospel 


requires, and through the Holy Spirit 
bestows. 


‘‘ Benevolence may make some brilliant 
exhibitions of herself, without the instiga- 
tion of the religious principle. But in 
these cases you seldom have the touch- 
stone of a painful sacrifice,—and you nev- 
er have a spiritual aim, after the good of 
our imperishable nature. It is easy to in- 
dulge a constitutional feeling. It is easy 
to make a pecuniary surrender. It is easy 
to move gently along, amid the visits and 
the attentions of kindness, when every eye 
smiles welcome, and the soft whispers ot. 
gratitude minister their pleasing reward, 
and fiatter you into the delusion that you 
are an angel of mercy. But give us the 
benevolence of him, who can ply his faith- 
ful task in the face of every discourage 
ment,—who can labourin scenes where 
there is no brilliancy whatever to reward 
him,—whose kindness is that sturdy and 
abiding principle which can weather all 
the murmurs of ingratitude, and all the 
provocations of dishonesty,—who can find 
his way through poverty’s putrid lanes, 
and depravity’s “most nauseous and disgust 
ing receptacles—who can maintain the 
uniform and placid temper, within the ce- 
crecy of his own home, and amid the irk 
some annoyances of his own family,—who 
can endure hardships, as a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus,—whose humanity acts with 
as much vigour amid the reproach, and 
the ¢ -alumny , and the contradiction of sin 
ners, as when soothed and softened by the 
poetic accompaniment of weeping or 
phans, and interesting cottages,—and 
above all, who labours to convert sinners 
to subdue tbeir resistance of the gospel, 
and to spiritualize them into a meetness 
for the inheritance ofthe saints. We main- 
tain, that no such benevolence, realizing 
ali these features, exists, without a deeply 
seated principle of piety lying at the bot- 
tom of it. Watk from Dan to Beersheba, 
and, away from christianity, and beyond 
the circle of its influences, there is posi- 
tively no such bene velbene to be found. 
The patience, the meekness, the difficul- 
ties of such a benevolence, eannot be sus- 
tained without the influence of a beavenly 
principle,—and when all that decks the 
theatre of this world is withdrawn, what 
else is there but the magnificence ot eter- 
nity, to pour a glory over its path, and to 
minister encouragement in the midst ot 
labours unnoticed by human eye, and un- 
rewarded by human testimony ? Even the 
most splendid enterprises of Henevolence, 
which aha world ever witnessed, can be 
traced to the operat ion of what the world 
laughs af, asa quakerish and methodistica! 
riety te a » the aholitien of 
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the slave trade, and the still nobler aboli- 
tion of vice and ignorance, which is now 
accomplishing amongst the uncivilized 
countries of the earth, tor the proof, that 
in good will to men, as well as glory to 
God, they are the men of piety who bear 
away the pelm of superiority and of tri- 
umph.”—pp. 279-281. 

We cannot avoid adding to this 
sketch of christian benevolence, cer- 
tain other characteristics of a good 
man, which are less obvious to the 
men of the world. 

“Tt is true, there is much in the charac- 
ter of a genuine believer which the world 
cannol see, and cannot sympathize with. 
There is the rapture of faith, wien in live- 
ly exercise. There is the eestacy of devo- 
tion. ‘There isa calm and settied serenity 
amid all the vicissitudes of life. There is 
the habit of having no confidence in the 
flesh, and of rejoicing in the Lord Jesus. 
There is a holding fast of our hope in the 
promises of the Gospel. There is a cher- 
ishing of the Spirit of adoption. There is 
ihe work of a believing fellowship with 
the Father and with the Son. ‘There is a 
movement of affection towards the things 
which are above. There is a building up 
of ourselves on our most holy faith There 
is a praying in the Holy Ghost. There is 
a watching for his influence with all perse- 
verance. Ina word, there isall which the 
Christian knows to be real, and which the 
world hates, and denounces as visionary, 
in the secret, but sublime and substantial 
processes of experimental religion.”’-p. 1S]. 


We had sketched an analysis of the 
seventh sermon, ‘on the folly of me a 
measuring themselves by themselves, 
which our author illustrates wit h 
much ingenuity and novelty—intend- 
ing to present it to our readers : ; but 
the leneth to which our remarks have 
extended, warns us to leave the first 
part of our author’s subject. We 
would just remark, that the men, 
whom our author ts endeavouring to 
convince, must accompany him in his 
conclusions to this point, because they 
wre conscious to themselves, that they 
do thus live without any supreme re- 
eard to God—and that their amiable 
and boasted virtues do not flow - 
uny true love to God, or consciention 
regard to his authority and will. Vet 
they will reluctantly go along with 
him to the couclusion, that this same 
character is ‘enmity against God.’ 
Yet, if it is granted that there is au- 
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thority and command on one side, 
reaching to every action and purpose, 
and on the other no regard to this au- 
thority, but constant disobedience and 
rebellion—if the whole affections of 
the soul are required to be supremely 
fixed on one infinite object, and they 
are wholly and idolatrouslv fixed on 
others—there must be enmity. The 
demands of God are in direct opposi- 
tion to the practice of men. ‘Their 
aifections are diametrically opposite 
to his requirements. 


* Bat when he claims that place in your 
affections which you give to many of the 
objects of the world, —whe ‘on be puts in for 
that share of your heart which you give to 
wealth, or pleasure, or reputation among 
men,—then is not God a weariness? and 
does not the inner mean feel iinpatience and 
dislike at these grievous exactions ? and 
when the will of God thwarts the natural 
current of your tastes and enjoy ments, is 
not God, at the moment of ur ging that will 
with all the natural authority which be- 
longs to him, a positive ofience to you 
—pp. 290, 291. 


‘“Tiow would you like the visit of aman 
whose presence broke up some arrauge 
ment that you had set your heart upon ; 
or marred the enjoyment of some favorite 
scheme that you were going to put into 
execution? Would not you ‘hate the vis 
it? and if it were often repeated,—if the 
disappointments you received from thi: 


eause were frequent and perpetual,—it 


you saw a systematic design of thwarting 
you by these galling and numerous inte 
ruptions, would not you also cordially hate 
the Visitor, and give the most substantial 
evidence of your hatred, too, by shunning 
him, or-shutting him out? Now, is nof 
God just sucha visitor? O how many fa 
vourite schemes of enjoyment w ould the 
thought of him, and of his will, if faithfully 
admitted. to the inner chambers of the 
mind, putto fight! How many iond cal 
culations be given up about the world, the 
love of which is opposite to the love ot the 
Father. How many trifling amusements» 
Lbehoved to be paintully surrendered, it a 
sense of God’s will were to tell upon the 
conecience with all the energy that is due 
toit. How many darling habits abandon 
ed, if the whole unin were brought under 
the dominion of this imperious visitor >— 
how many affections tora away from the 
objects on w hich they ave now fastened, 
if his presence were af all times attended 
to, and he was regarded with that affee 
tion Which be at all times deamands of us ! 
“This may ex, 'ain a fact, which we fear 
must come near to the conscience of ma 
ny arespectebie man, anc that is, the re- 
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coil which he has often experienced, as if 
irom some object of severe and uncon- 
querable aversion, when the preacher urg- 
es upon bis thoughts some scriptural repre- 
sentations either of the will or the charac- 
terof God. Or take this fact in another 
way, and in which it presents itself, if not 
more strikingly, at least more habitually ; 
and that is the undeniable circumstance of 
trod being shut out of his thoughts for the 
great majority of his time, and him feeling 
the same kind of ease, at the exclusion, as 
when he shuts the door on the most un- 
welcome of his visitors. The reason is, 
that the inner man, busied with other ob- 
jects, would positively be offended at the 
intrusion of the thought of God. It is be- 
eause, to admit him, with all his high 
claims and spiritual requirements into your 
mind, would be to disturb you in the en- 
joyment of objects which are better loved 
and more sought after than he. It is be- 
cause your heart is occupied with idols, 
that God is shut out of it. It is because 
your heart is after another treasure. It is 
hecause your heart is set upon other 
things. Whether it be wealth, or amuse- 


ment, or distinction, or the ease and the 
pleasures ot life, we pretend not to know : 
but there isa something, which is your 
god, to the exclusion of the great God of 
heaven andearth. The Being, who is up- 
holding you all the time, and in virtue of 
whose preserving hand, you live, and 


think, and enjoy, is all the while unmind- 
ed and unregarded by you. You look up 
on him as aninterruption. It is of no 
consequence to the argument what the oc- 
supation of your heart be, if it is such an 
occupation as excludes God trom it. It 
may be what the world calls a vicious oc- 
cupation,—-the pursuits of a dishonest, or 
the debaucheries of a profligate life,—and 
in this case, the world has no objection to 
stigmatize you with enmity against God. 
Or it may be what the world cails an in- 
nocent occupalion—amusement to make 
you happy, work to earn a subsistence, bu- 
siness to establish a liberal provision for 
your families. But your heart may be so 
ziven to it, that God is robbed of his por- 
tion of your heart altogether. Or it may 
be what the world calls an honourable 
occupation,-—-the pursuit of eminence 
im the walks of science or of patriotism ; 
and still there may be an exclusion, or a 
hatred, of the God who puts in for all things 
being done to his Or it may 
be what the world calls an elegant occu- 
pation.-cven that of a mind enamoured 
with the tastefulness of literature ; but it 
may be so enamoured with this, that the 
‘iod who created your mind,and ail the 
tastes which are within it, and all the ob- 
‘ects which are without it, and which min- 
isterto its most exquisite gratification,-— 
ibis God, we say, may be turned away 
irom with a feeling of the most nauseous 
antipathy, and you may give the most 
enbstantial evidence of 


glory. 


vour hatred to 
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him, by ridding your thoughts of him alto- 
gether. Or, lastly, it may be what the 
world calls a virtuous occupation, even 
that of a mind bastling with the full play 
of its energies, among enterprizes of chari- 
ty and plans of public good. Yet even 
here, wonderful as you may think it, there 
may be a total exclusion and forgetfulness 
of God; and, while the mind is filled and 
gratified with a rejoicing sense of its ac- 
tivity and its usefulness, it may be merely 
delighting itself with a constitutional grat- 
ification,—and God the author of that con- 
stitution, be never thought of,——or, if 
thought of according to the holiness of his 
attributes, and the nature of that friend- 
ship, opposite to the friendship of the 
world, which he demands of us, and the 
kind of employment which forms the re- 
ward and the happiness of his saints in 
eternity, even the praise and the contem- 
plation of himself,—if thought of, we say, 
according to this his real character, and 
these the real requirements that he lays 
upon us,—even the man to whom the 
word yields the homage of virtue, may 
think of his God with feelings of offensive- 
ness and disgust. 

‘ There is nothing monstrous in all this, 
to the men of our world, seeing that they 
have each a share in that deep and lurking 
ungodliness, which has both so vitiated 
our nature, and so blinded all who inherit 
this nature, against a sense of its enormity. 
But only conceive how it must be thought 
of, and how the contemplation of it mus‘ 
be felt, among those who can look on 
character, with a spiritual and intelligent 
estimation. How must the pure eye of an 
angel be moved at such a spectacle oi 
worthlessness,—and surely, in the records 
of heaven, this great morai peculiarity of 
our outcast race must stand engraven as 
that, which of all others, has the character 
of guilt most nakedly and most essentially 
belongiug to it. That the bosom ofa thing 
formed should feel cold or indifferent to 
him who formed it,—that not a thought o1 
an image should be so unwelcome to man, 
as that of his Maker,—that the creature 
should thus turn round on its Creator, and 
eye disgust upon him,—-that its every 
breath should be envenomed with hatred 
against him who inspired it,—or, if it be 
not hatred, but only unconcern, or disin- 
clination, that even this should be the real 
disposition of a fashioned and sustamed 
being, towards the hand of his Preserver, 
—ihere is a perversity here, which time 
may palliate for a season, but which, un- 
der a universal reign of justice, must af 
length be brought out to its adequate cor- 
demnation. And on that day, when the 
earth is to be burnt up, and all its flatteries 
shall have subsided, will it be seen of ma- 
ny a heart that rejoiced in the applause 
and triendship of this world, that, aliena- 
ted from the love of God, it was indeed in 
the wall of bitterness, and in the bond 6: 
ipiquity.”-—pp. 291—295. 
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As it is not Dr. Chalmers’ object 
to shew that those, who are acknowl- 
edged by Use world to be wicked, are 
the enemies of God, he derives no 
part of his argurment or illustration of 
huinan depravity from men of gross 
immorality aud vice. He scarcely 
alludes to such, in the whole volume, 
except in one powerful passage, which 
our readers will require no apology 
for our trauscribing. 


«And how awful to think, that the un- 
reclaimed sons of profligacy, who pour 
along our streets, and throng our markets, 
and torm the fearful majerity in almost ev- 
ery chamber of business, and in every 
workshop of industry, are thither speeding 
their intatuated way! What a wretched 
field of contemplation is around us, when 
we see on every side of it the mutual en- 
couragement,—the ever-plying allure- 
ments,-the tacit, though effectual and well 
understood combination, sustaining, over 
the whole face of this alienated werld,a 
firm and systematic rebellion against God ! 
We are not offering an exaggerated pic- 
ture, when we say, that within reach of 
the walk of asingle hour, there are thou- 
sands, and thousands more, who have cast 
away from them the authority of God; 
and who have been nerved by all bis 
threatenings into a more determined atti- 
tude of wickedness ; and who glory in their 
unprincipled dissipations; and who,without 
one sigh at the moving spectacle of ruined 
innocence, will, in the hearing of compan- 
ions younger than themselves, scatter their 
pestilentia! levities around thom, and care 
not though the hope of parents, and the 
yet unvitiated delicacy of youth, shall 
wither and espire under the contagion of 
their rutian example ; and will patronize 
every step of that progress which leads 
from one depravity to another, till their 
ill-fated proselyte, made as much the child 
of hell as themselves, shall share in that 
common ruin, which, in the great day of 
the revelation of the righteous judgment 
ot God, will come forth from the store- 
house of his wrath, in one mighty torrent 
on the heads of all who boast of their ini- 
quity.”—308, 309. 

Through the whole of this first part 
of our author's design, his execution 
of it receives our decided approba- 
tion; not that we should have expres- 
sed his sentiments, in every instance, 
in his language; for Dr. Chalmers 
both possesses the power and claims 
the privilege, of thinking and expres- 
sing his thoughts in a style unlike that 

of other writers. Neither would we 
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wish to see the doctrine of human de- 
pravity always illustrated by an anal- 
ysis of characters which possess the 
highest degree of amiable and respec- 
table virtue, compatible with radical 
ungodliness ; but we assent to his 
statements, as agreeable to scripture 
and philosophy, and illustrated in a 
manner fitted to attract attention and 
produce conviction. We cannot con- 
scientiously say as much in favour of 
the manner in which he has executed 
the second part of his design—that of 
shewing the “ adequate and all-pow- 
erful remedy” for this depravity— 
which is offered in the gospel. His 
general declarations on the subject. 
are indeed agreeable to the word of 
God. Hestrenuously maintains, that 
the blood of Christ, who hath made 
atonement, apprehended by faith, is 
the only ground of pardon for the 
guilt of that depravity, and of justifi- 
cation for the sinner: and that the 
Holy Spirit, given by the Father 
through the mediation of his Son, is 
the only means of removing this de- 
pravity, and making the sinner meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. His statements on these sub- 
jects, are so clear, full and scriptural, 
that we regret the want of space to 
exhibit some of them to our readers. 
jut men of cultivated and philosoph- 
ical minds, like Dr. Chalmers, are un- 
satisfied with the simple statements of 
scriptural doctrine. ‘They wish to 
arrange their opinions into a system, 
the parts of which shall depend on 
each other, in a philosophical connec- 
tion. ‘The various steps by whicha 
sinner is rescued from the dominion 
of sin, are arranged by the author, ac- 
cording to a hy pothetical theory, to 
which he seems peculiarly attached. 
He assumes that it is impossible in 
the nature of the thing, that a sinner 
under condemnation should love that 
God, who condemns him and threat- 
ens him with punishment. It is not 
possible, therefore, that any sinne 


can be reclaimed to the love of God, 


until that God is revealed to him in 
an attitude af meyey and forgiveness. 
But as God out of Christ. could not. 
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consistently with his truth and justice, 
his faithfulness and holiness, be rec- 
onciled to sinners, it became necessa- 
ry that the Son of God should suffer 
and make atonement, not only for the 
justification of the sinner, but to re- 
move also the barrier which effectu- 
aliy prevented the sinner from re- 
turning to the love of God. Now 
that this atonement has been made, 
God frecly offers pardon to every 
sinner who will accept it, and ex- 
hibits himself as a suppliant wait- 
ing to be gracious to his offending 
creatures. E.very sinner, who really 
apprehends God as regarding him 
with this aspect of merey, and be- 
lieves that God in Christ, is thus rec- 
onciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, 
immediately feels reconciled to God, 
and enjoys “that peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding.’ In this 
tranquility of the sonl, there arises 
the love of gratitude towards this 
merciful Being, and a desire of doing 
al] his will. But as he finds it im- 


possible, with his corrupt nature, to 
love God, with a disinterested regard 
to his character, or with what Dr. 
Whalmers calis ** moral esteem,” he 
prays to God for “the promise of the 


i other,” and, in answer tothe prayer 
of faith, receives the Holy Spirit to 
abide with him, and renew the image 
of God in his soul, to enable him to 
maintain a sueccesstul conflict with 
fleshly lusts, until at length he shail 


be prepared for the employments of 


angels, and the enjoyments of the 
heavenly kingdom. 

Such is as correct a view as we can 
form of Dr. Chalmers’ hypothesis. 
All the exercises of the renewed sin- 
ner are thus, in his mind, 
gether according toa philosophical 
process. Holiness aid a disinterest- 
ed regard to God, which is the final 
end of a sinner’s salvation, are creat- 
ed inus by the Holy Spirit, given in 
answer to the prayer of faith and 
grateful love. This gratitude vatu- 
rally rises in the mind, reconciled to 
God, by faith in him as a pardoning 
God—and this faith is given by the 


linked to- 
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Spirit, to aif who with prayer and 
diligence read the word of God, avoid 
every known sin in outward conduct, 
and perform every known duty. And 
the death of Christ was necessary, 
that God might exhibit himself as a 
pardoning, reconciling God to sin- 
ners, and thes render it possible for 
them tolove God; and that he might 
consistently send forth his Spirit te 
create the image and the love of God 
in the hearts of believers. We do 
not suppose it to be Dr. Chalmers’ 
opinion, that this system is definitely 
and connectively laid down in the 
scriptures; at least he has not at- 
tempted to establish its peculiarities 
by an array of passages from the word 
of God, or even by a single passage 
critically examined, and logically ap- 
plied to the subject. It is an hypoth- 
esis, suggested by his views of the 
metaphysical nature of maral exercis- 
es, and agreeable, in his view, to the 
general declarations in God’s word. 
But we are desirous that our readers 
should hear Dr. Chalmers himself, in 
favour of his peculiar views of these 
subjects. And first—that it is wholly 
wupossible, fora sinner under con- 
demnation, to love God. 


“Strange demand which they make on 
a sentient being, that even amidst the fears 
and the images of destruction, he should 
find roorn tn his heart for the love of com- 
placency ! and equally strange demand to 
make on asintul being, that ere he admit 
such asense of reconciliation into his bo- 
som, as will instantly call forth a grateful 
recard to him who has conferred it, he 
must view God with a disinterested alfec- 
tion: that trom the deep and helpless abyss 
ot his de pr avity, he must find, unaided, 
his ascending wi ay to the purest and the 
sublimest emotion of moral nature ; that 
ere he is delivered from fear he must love, 
even though it be said ot love, that it cast- 
eth out tear; aud that ere he is placed on 
the vantage ground of the peace ot the 
Gospel, he must realize on his character 
one of the most exalted of its perfections. 
—pp. 201, 202. 


“ There appears to be no other possible 
way, by which a responding atiection can 
be deposited in the heart of man. Certain 
it is, that the law of love cannot be carried 
to its ascendency over us by storm. Au- 
thority eannet command it. Strength 
cannot implant it. Terror cannot charin 
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it into existence. The threatenings of 
vengeance may stifle, or they may repel, 
but the y nev ef can woo this delicate prin- 
ciple of our nature, into a warm and con- 
fiding attachment. The human heart re- 
mains shut,in all its receptacies, against 
the force of these various applications ; 
and God, who knew what was in man, 
seems to have kuown, thatin his dark and 
guilty bosom, there was but one solitary 
hold that he had over him; and that to 
reach it, he must just put on a look of gra- 
ciousness, and tell us that he has no plea- 
sure in our death, and manifest towards us 
the longings of a bereaved parent, and ev- 
eu humble himself to a suppliant in the 
cause of our return, and send a Gospel of 
peace into the world, and bid his messen- 
gers to bear throughout all its habitations, 
the tidings of his good will to the children 
of men.”’—pp. 210, 211. 





“There is positively no room for it 
within the bosom of a sentient being, 
along with the dread, and the alarm by 
which he is agitated. It is this which ex- 
plains the recoil of his sinful nature, from 
the thought of God. The sense of guilt 
comes into his heart, and the terrors and 
the agitations of guilt come along with it. 
It is because he sees the justice of God 
frowning upon him, and the truth of God 
pledged to the execution of its threaten- 
ings against him, and the holiness of God, 
which cannot look upon him without ab- 
horrence, and all the sacred attributes of 
a nature that is jealous and unchangeable, 
leagued against him for his everlasting de- 
struction. He cannot love the Being, with 
the very idea of whom there is mixed up 
a sense of danger, and a dread of condem- 
nation, and ail the images of a wretched 
eternity. We cannot love God, so long 
as we look upon him as an enemy armed 
to destroy us. Ere we love him, we 
must be made to feel the security, and the 
enlargement of one who knows himself to 
be sale. Let him take his rod away trom 
me, and let not his fear terrify me,—and 
then may I Jove him and not fear him ; 
but it is not so with me.”’—p. 236. 


Secondiy—that faith precedes, both 
in the order of nature, and of time, the 
exercise of love to God. 


‘(We are far from asserting, that the 
agency of grace is not concerned, in every 
step of that process, by which a sinner is 
conducted from the outset of his conver- 
sion, to the state of being perfect, and com- 
pee inthe whole will of God. But there 


a harmony between the processes of 


grace and of nature ; and in the same man- 
ner, as in human society, the actual con- 
viction of a neighbour’s good will to me, 


. 


takes the precedency in point of order of 


any returning movement of gratitude on 
my part, 


sO; in the erent concerns of our 
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fellowship with God, my belief that he 
loves me, is an event prior and preparato- 
ry to the event of my loving him. So 
that the primary obstacle tothe love of 
God is not the want of human gratitude, 
but the want of human faith. ‘The reason 
why man is not excited to the love ot God 
by the revelation of God’s love to him, is 


just because he does not believe that reve- 


lation. ”’—p, 226. 


‘ Thus, then, it would appear, that the 
love of moral esteem is .m every Way as 
much posterior, and subordinate to faith, 
as is the love of gratitude. That we may 
be able to love God, either according to 
the one or the other of its modifications, 
we must first know that God loved us.— 
We cannot harbour this affection in any 
one shape whatever, so long as there is the 
suspicion, and the dread ot a yet unsettled 
controversy between us and God. Il’cace 
with our offended Lawgiver, is not the 
fruit of our love, but of our taith ;—-and 
faith if it be a reality, and nota semblance, 
worketh by love. We have peace with 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. And 
we love much when we know, and be- 
lieve, that our sins are forgiven us.”"— 
p. 230. 


‘“ He does not expect from you the love 
of gratitude, till you have known, and be- 
lieved the great things thathe hath done 
for you. But he expects from you tie of- 
fering of an homage to histruth. He does 
not expect from you the love ot moral es- 
teem, till, released trom the terror ot hay- 
ing him for yourenemy, you may contem- 
plate with all the tranquil calmness of con- 
scious salety, the giomes and the graces ot 
his manifested character. But he expects 
from you taith in his declaration, that he 
is not your enemy,——that he has no pleas- 
ure in your death—that in Christ he is 
bese reching you to be reconeiled,——and 
stretching ont to you the arms of invita 
tion. ’—pp. 2 30, 240, 


“Let us cease to wonder, then, why 
faith occupies so much the station ot a 
preliminary in tue New-Testament. It is 
the great starting point, as it were, of Cliri 
tian dis cipleship. Grant but this principl 
and love, with all the vigour, and all the 
alacrity which it gives to obedie nce, wil 
emerge from its ope ration. ‘There is n 
other way, in fact, of charming love int 
existence ; and the gratitude which de 
voles me to the service of a reconciled 
God, and the love of his character, whict 
makes me meet for the enjoyment of him 
in heaven, can only arise in my bosou 
after | have believed.’—p. 241. 


Thirdly—that the love of gratitude 
immediately springs in the heart, On 
the exercise of faith. 


‘As soon as his love of kindnessis be 
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lieved, so soon does the love of gratitude 
spring up in the heart of the believer. As 
soon as man gives up his fear and his saspi- 
cion of God, and discerns him to be his 
friend, so soon does he render him the 
homage of a willing and affectionate loy- 
alty. There is not a man who can say, I 
have known and believed the love which 
God hath to us, who cannot say also, I 
have loved God because he first loved me. 
There has not, we will venture to affirm, 
been a single example in the whole histo- 
ry of the church, of a man who had a real 
faith in the overtures of peace and of ten- 
derness, which are proposed by the Gos- 
pel, and who did not, at the same time, 
exemplify this attribute of the Christian 
faith, that it worketh by love. It is thus 


that the faith which recognizes God, as - 


God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, lies at the turning point of con- 
version. In this way, and in this way 
alone, is there an inlet of communication 
open to the heart of man, for that principle 
of love to God, which gives all its power 
and all its character to the new obedience 
of the gospel. So soon asa man really 
knows the truth, and no man can be said 
to know what he does not believe, will 
this truth enthrone a new affection in his 
bosom, which will set him free from the 
dominion of all such affections as are 
earthly and rebellious.” —pp. 212, 213. 


‘‘ And thus it is, that the goodness of 
God destroyeth the enmity of the human 
heart. When every other argument fails, 
this, if perceived by the eye of faith, finds 
its powerfui and persuasive way through 
every barrier of resistance. Try to ap- 
proach the heart of man by the instru- 
ments of terror and of authority, and it 
will disdainfully repel you. There is not 
one of you skilled in the management of 
human nature, who does not perceive, that 
though this may be a way of working on 
the other principles of our constitution,— 
of working on the fears of man, or on bis 
sense of interest, this is not the way of 
gaining by a single hair-breadth on the at- 
tachments of his heart. Such a way may 
force, or it may terrify, but it never, never 
can endear; and after all the threatening 
array of such an influence as this, ts 
brought to bear upon man, there is not 
one particle of service it can extort from 
him, but what is all rendered in the spirit 
of a painful and reluctant bondage. Now, 
this 1s not the service which prepares for 
heaven. This is net the service which as- 
similates mento angels. This is not the 
obedience of those glorified spirits, whose 
every affection harmonizes with their eve- 
ry performance ; and the very essence of 
whose piety consists of delight in God, 
and the love they bear to him. ‘To bring 
ap man to such an obedience as this, his 
heart behoved to be approached in a pe- 
euliar way; and no such way is tu be 
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found, but within the lhmits of the Chris- 
tian revelation. There alone you see God, 
without injury to his otber attributes, ply- 
ing the heart of man with the irresistible 
argument of kindness.’’—pp. 314, 315. 


Fourthly—that ‘the love of mor- 
al esteem,” or the love of God for the 
excellency of his moral character, is 
formed in the heart of every believer, 
by the Holy Spirit, in answer to the 
prayer of faith. 


“And thus it is, that believing the pro- 
pitiation which is through the blood ot 
Christ, for the remission of sins that are 
past, | may feel through him the peace of 
reconciliation with the Father; and be. 
lieving that he who cometh unto Christ for 
forgiveness, must forsake all, I may also 
feel the necessity which lies upon me of 
departing from all iniquity , and believing 
thatin myself there is no strength, for the 
accomplishment of such a task, 1 may 
look around for other expedients, than 
such as can be devised by my own natu- 
ral wisdom, or carried into effect by my 
own natural energies ; and believing that, 
in the hand of Christ there are gifts tor the 
rebellious, and that one of these gifts is the 
Holy Spirit to strengthen his disciples, J 
may look to him for my sanctification, ev- 
enas I look unto him for my redemption 
and believing that the gift is truly promi: 
ed as an answer to prayer, [may mingle a 
habit of prayer, with a habit ot watchful- 
ness and of endeavour.” —p. 363. 


“So long as [think that it is quite im 
possible for me so to run asto obtain, | 
will not move a single footstep. Under 
the burden of a hopeless controversy be- 
tween me and God, I feel as it were weigh- 
ed down to the inactivity of despair. I live 
without hope: and so longasI do so, I 
live without God in the wor'd. And be- 
sides, he, while the object of my terror, is 
also the object of my aversion. The help- 
less necessity under which I labour, so 
longas the question of my guilt remains 
unsettled, is to dread the Being whom 1] 
am commanded tolove. [may oceasion- 
ally cast a feeble regard towards that dis- 
tant and inaccessible Lawgiver: But so 
longas I view him shrouded in the dark- 
ness of frowning majesty, Lean place in 
him no trust, and I can bear towards him 
no filial tenderness. J may occasionally 
consult the requireiaents of his law: But 
when I look to the uncancelled sentence 
that is against me, | can never tread, with 
hopetul or assured footsteps on the career 
of obedience. But let me look unto Christ 
lifted up for our offences,and see the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us, 
and which was contrary unto us, nailed te 
his cross, and there blotted out, and taken 

ut of the wav; and then I see the barrie: 
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in question levelled with the ground. I 
now behold the way of repentance cleared 
of the obstructions by which it was afore- 
time rendered utterly impassable.’’—pp. 
367, 368. 


The various steps are connected in 
the following passage— 


‘“« To woo you back again unto himself, 
he scatters among you the largest and the 
most liberal assurances, and with a tone 
of imploring tenderness, does he say to 
one and to all of you, “ Turn ye, turn ye, 
why will you die ?” He has no pleasure in 
your death. He does not want to glorify 
himself by the destruction of any of you. 
‘ Look to me all ye ends of the earth, and 
be saved,” isthe wide and the generous 
announcement, by which he would recal, 
from the very outermost limits of his sin- 
ful creation, the most worthless and pollu- 
ted of those who have wandered away 
from him. Now give us a man who per- 
seives, with the eye of his mind, the reali- 
ty of all this, and you give us a man in pos- 
session of the principle of faith. Give us 
a man in possession of this faith ; and his 
heart shielded, as it were, against the ter- 
rors of a menacing Deity, is softened and 
subdued, and resigns its every affection at 
the meving spectacle of a beseeching Dei- 
ty; and thus itis that faith manifests the 
attribute which the Bible assigns to it, of 
working by love. Give us a man in pos- 
session ot this love; and animated as he 
is, With the living principle of that obedi- 
ence, where the willing and delighted con- 
sent of the inner man goes along with the 
performance of the outer man, his love 
inanifests the attribute which the Bible as- 
xigns to it, where it says, ‘ This is the love 
ef God, that ye keep his commandments.” 
And thus it is, amid the fruitlessness of ev- 
ery other expedient, when power threat- 
ened to crush the heart which it could not 
soften,—when authority lifted its voice, 
and laid on man an enactment of love 
which it could not carry,—when terror 
hot its arrows, and they dropped ine ffee- 
tualfrom that citadel of the human aitec- 
ions, Which stood proof against the im- 
pression of every One of them,—when 
wrath mustered up its appalling severities, 
and filled that bosom with despair which 
it could not fill with the warmth of a con- 


fiding attachment,—then the kindness of 


an inviting God was brought to bear on 
the heart of man, and got an opening 
through all its mysterious avenues. Good- 
ness did what the nakedness of power 
could not do. It found its way through 
all the intricacies of the buman constitu- 
tion, and there depositing the right prinei- 
ple of repentance, did it establish the alone 
effectual security for the right purposes, 
and the right frnifs af renentance.”—pp, 
816..218 
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Such is the manner in which Dr. 
Chalmers illustrates—we cannot say 
establishes—his views of the different 
steps in the process of a sinner’s en- 
tire conversion to God. 

We confess, that this whole ar- 
rangement and order of religious ex- 
ercises, appears to us objectionable. 
We can neither reconcile it to moral 
philosophy, nor to revelation. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, it cannot 
be the duty of an unbelieving sinner 
to love God, since he cannot proper- 
ly be reqnired to do that which is 
both physically and morally impossi- 
ble. And if evangelical repentance 
implies love to God, as we apprehend 
it does, then it is not his duty to re- 
pent, until by faith he is reconciled to 
an offended God. According to this 
arrangement, faith, by which we are 
justified and have peace with God, 
not only is not a holy exercise or prin- 
ciple, but in every instance it exists 
and justifies, and gives peace, previ- 
ously to the existence of any kind of 
love to God in the heart. We are 
disposed also to ask, if a sinner should 
die, after he had believed and was 
justified, but before he had obtained 
in answer to the prayer of faith, the 
Holy Spirit as a sanctifier, what 
would be his doom ? He is justified, 
pardoned, but, as Doctor Chalmers 
himself admits, not meet for heaven. 
He has believed, but he has not truly 
repented. He may have the love of 
oratitude, but has not the love of com- 
placence, a ‘moral esteem’ for God. 
In thus stating the peculiar views of 
our author, on what he beautiiully 
calls “the secret, but sublime and 
substantial process of experimental 
religion,” and the legitimate inferen- 
ces to be derived from them, we do 
not pause to show how irreconcilable 
they are with many passages in God’s 
word, sucli as—* thou shalt love the 
Lord thy “aod with all thy heart.’— 
‘ God now commandeth all men every 
where to repent.’ * Without holiness 
vo man shall see the Lord,’ &c. be- 
cause he has no where attempted to 
show that they are agreeable to the 
werd of Ged: at least, that they are 
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taught init. Weare bound however, 
to mention, that certain opinions 
which, from some of his expressions, 
we might be disposed to impute to 
him, we find directly contradicted in 
other parts of the volume. Thus in 
contemplating our author’s arrange- 
ment and connection of the various 
steps of a sinner’s conversion, as ex- 
pressed i in his own language, we were 
in doubt whether he did not  sup- 
pose they would naturally arise in 
succession, without the assistance of 
the grace of God, except in the pro- 
duction of the last, or ‘the moral es- 
teen’ of Gods; but a more close at- 
tention shewed us that Doctor Chalm- 
ers, ascribes the whole process to the 
grace of God. Not only is the believ- 
er renewed by the Holy Spirit, but 
the faith, which precedes, is given by 
the Spirit, and even the movements 
of an awakened conscience, 1s aheays 
to be ascribed to his operation. So 
again, some observations of our au- 
thor on the conduct of ‘some Theo- 
logians,” who “have exacted from 


an enquirer, at the very outset of his 
conversion, that he should carry in 
his heart what they call the disinter- 


ested love of God,” thus “ darken- 
ing the freeness of ‘the sospel and in- 
tercepting the direct influence of its 
overtures and its calls on the minds 
of an enquirer,” would lead to the 
supposition, that he denied the exis- 
tence of such disinterested love in the 
heart of a believer. This however 
is not the fact. Headmits that it ex- 
ists in angels, and must exist in be- 
lievers before they are fitted for the 
employments and blessedness of an- 
gels. He objects only to its being 
required in “the outset of conver- 
sion,” and before zt is possible that 
it should exist in the soul of the sin- 
ner. ‘The love of gratitude to God, 
he supposes will arise immediately on 
believing, and he is at some pains to 
prove that ¢ gratitude is not a sordid 
affection,’ nor entirely selfish, for al- 
though it springs from love to our- 
selves, it is exercised in a disinterest- 
ed regard to others. Bui while he 
vindicates this love, he admits the ne- 
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cessity of a disinterested love to God 
also. 

We might perhaps be induced to 
trespass on the patience of our rea-~ 
ders, by undertaking a more direct 
refutation of our author’s opinions 
on the order of religious exercises, 
did we consider the subject to be ot 
such vital importance to religion as 
some distinguished ‘Theologians have 
considered it. A preacher's senti- 
ments on the question will doubtless 
have an effect on his manner of exhi- 
biting the offers ef the gospel, and of 
inviting sinners to accept them, and 
thus, it might be presumed, on the ef- 
fect of his preaching. We cannot 
however forget that ministers of e- 
sus, whose theories on this subjec 
widely differ, are both faithful and 
successful preachers of the word.— 
The fact is, the great doctrines of the 
gospel, ‘are the sword of the Spirit’ 
—the wisdom of God and the power 
of God unto salvation. A genuine 
believer, who bows both his under- 
standing and lis will to the authority 
of God’s word, will not suffer any 
philosophical hypothesis, howeve) 
favourite, to influence him to deny 
the great truths plainly and directly 
declared in the scriptures. If his 
philosophy is false, by some happy 
inconsistency, one error will some. 
times neutralize another, and leave 
his mind and heart open to divine 
truth. We have already noticed the 
correctness of Doctor Chalmers’ 
views on the doctrines of total de- 
pravity, of justification by faith, and 
of the necessity of the influence oi 
the Spirit in regeneration. If ans 
important doctrive would seem more 
likely than any other, to be distorted 
by his hypothesis, it would | be that of 
the atonement, yet his views on that 
subject, appear to us perfectly correct 


‘ That law which, resting on the solemn 
authority of its firm and unalterable re- 
quire ments. deme inded a fulfilment, up to 
the last jot and tittle of it, has been magni. 
fied, and has been made honourable, es 
one illustrious sufferer, who put forth the 
greatness of his strength, in that dark hour 
of the travail of his soul, wien he bore the 
burden of all its penalties. ‘That wrath 
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which should have been discharged on the 
guilty miilions he died for, was all concen- 
— upou him, who took upon himself (he 
‘hastisement of our peace, and on that 
di ay of mysterious agony, drank, to the 
very dregs, the cup of our expiation. And 
God, 1 bo planne “tthe whole werk of this 
wonde rfu! recemption,—who in love toa 
guilty world sent his Son amongst us to 
accomplish it,—-God, who rather than lose 
his alienated creatures, as he could not 
strip his eternal throne of a single attribute 
that supported it, awoke the sw vord of ven 
geance agains! his fellow ; that on hi: the 
truth and the justice of the Deity mignt 
receive their most illestrious pata tion 


—God, who, ont of Christ, sits sunde 
with all ™: durkness of unapproachable 
inajesty, isnow God tm Christ, recon rciiin 


ihe vas 4 unto himself, 

nuto them their trespasses; his tender 
mercy is now tree to re ‘joice amid ail the 
clory of his other bright and unt bedelas d 
periections, and he pours the expression 
of this tenderness withan unspaiiug band, 
over the whole extent of his sinful crea- 
thon—and he lets “theta doy yn to ihe an- 
guage of a beseeching supplicant, pray 1g 
that each and every one of us micht be re- 
conciled unto hi —and putting on a wine 
ning countenance of invitation to the 
ediltiest of us all, io tells us that if we only 
come to him through the appointed medi- 
ator, he will blot out as a thick cloud, 
our transgressions—and ihat, as if carried 
away to a land that was not inhabited, he 
will make no more mention of them. — 
pp. 313, 314 


2 
and not imputing 


Our author, like many others, seems 
driven to an extreme, in stating his 


pecaliar opinions, by the conduct of 


those who run into an opposite ex- 
treme. Nothing is more natural than 
thus to throw our weight on cne ex- 
tremity of the lever, to balance a 
force improperly placed on the other. 
Thus Dr. Chalmers seems led to 
assert, in objectionable terms, the su- 
premacy of faith, by seeing her * de- 
posed from that post of prevailing su- 
premacy which belongs to her,’ by 
some who claim to be warm defenders 
of the doctrines of the gospel. Now 
itis a fact, of which every reader of 
the New ‘Testament must be aware, 
that faith there holds a preeminent 
place in the religion of a sinner—not 
only as the only condition of bis justi- 


fication, but as the cflicient cause of 


ahely life. ‘To neglect this fact, and 
to degrade this christian grace. from 
its proper place in the work of our 


H 
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salvation, even though it be done 
to exalt love itself, is not a succes- 
sful method of destroying the op- 
positeerror. Sucha departure from 
“the form of nivel words,” will only 
fix our Opponents more firmly in theic 
opinions. It is in vain, in vindica- 


tion, to say, that the excellence of 


faith results wholly from the fove im- 
plied in its exercise. If we have de- 
parted from the accustomed language 
ofihne Bible, which must and ought 
to be the medium of religious commu- 
nication in every protestant country, 
our departure irom the language, 
will be considered no equivocal sign 
of a disrelish to the truths of inspira- 
tion. We would barely suggest the 
doubt, whether faith is as frequently 
introduced into the conversation and 
reaching of christians and preachers 
n New-England, and whether as 
prominent a place is given to it, as in 
the language of the Apostles. ii there 
is room even fora doubt, we may be 
taught a usetul lesson from the sermon 
of our author on this subject. 

In like manner, Doctor Chalmers 


I 


is indignant at the attempts of some 


te degrad le the sentiments of gratitude 
to God, as if it were unw orthy a place 
beside disinterested love, in the bo- 
som of a believer. We have certain- 
ly observed in some preachers a caus 
tious neglect to allude, in their dis- 
courses, to the peculiar favours which 
christians have personally received 
from the grace oi God; from a fear, 
we presume, that they might excite 
in their hearers, a selfish joy or a self 
ish love to their great Benefactor.— 
‘Lhe inspired writers aud preachers 
plainly telt no such caution. They 
abound in thanksgiving, (which 1s 
but the expression of gratitude,) for 
personal blessings. ‘The Psalmist 
never manifested more emotion, than 
when celebrating the love of Ged to 
limsellf, nor the creat Apostle, than 
When magnifying the grace of God 
towards himself. The disinterested 
love of God, was kindled in the 
saints of old, into a warmer glow 
of feeling, by the remembrance of 
meretes which themselves had ex- 
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perienced. Nay,even in heaven, the 
love and grace of God to themselves, 
will not be forgotten, nor their grati- 
tude for it cease. “Unto him that 
loved us is their song, ‘ and washed 
usin his own blood, and made us 
kings and priests unto God and his 
Father, to him be glory forever.”— 

Gratitude is indeed a natural aftec- 
tion. Jt may be purely selfish, or at 
least unholy, but when there is the 
principle of holiness in the heart, it 
will sanctify this affection, which in 
its turn will not only give the mind a 
stronger sense of the general goodness 
of God, but will in its proper exercise 
coalesce with our disinterested love to 
God, and impart to it a greater warmth 
and vigour. Why should we disregard 
and even reject a feeling, which is not 


in itselfimproper or necessarily sinful, 
and which is capable of giving stabili- 
ty and energy to our obedience ? Why 
be jealous of an affection,which was so 
frecly indulged,and so freely expressed 
by men w ho spake as they were mov- 
“Why suffer 


ed by the Holy Ghost ? 
our metaphysical or moral theories to 
lead us—we do not say into a con- 
fradiction, but at least into a devia- 
fron from scriptural language, and 
scriptural example? W hy in short 
sha'l we not build ad/ truth into our 
-ystem, and not leave any to be seized 
and used as the foundation of error? 

We had made large extracts from 
both the public ations beforeus,on what 


is commonly termed ‘ the means of 


grace.’ ‘The importance of the subje ct 
ws wellas the space it occuptes in our 
author’s pages, recommend it to our 
attention. ‘To all who are impressed 
with the importance of eternal exis- 
tence, and who also believe, that ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of heaven, we can- 
not conceive a question of * deeper in- 
terest, than that which enquires 
whether an impenitent sinner, as such, 
can do any thing, which shall be cer- 
tainly, or probably connected with 
his subsequent conversion, and actual 
salvation. A parent who looks on 
his children as in a staie of impeni- 
tease, and who fully believes that 
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they must be born again, before they 
can become the children of God, and 
the heirs of an eternal inheritance, 
asks with an anxiety not to be descri- 
bed, whether he can do any thing to 
his children or for them, which will 
be probably connected with their sal- 
vation. Can they be brought, through 
any influence on their natural affec- 
tions or conscience to listen to the 
calls, and to receive the offers of the 
gospel? We scarcely need to add, 
that a faithful minister of Jesus, will 
feel a similar anxiety concerning his 
people, accompanied with a solici- 
tude, which is peculiar, arising from 
the duties of his office, and his en- 
deavours to win souls to Christ.— 
We the less regret, however, the 
want of room to discuss the subject in 
this article, as the views of Doctor 
Chalmers’ do not appear to us pecu- 
liarly novel, or entirely correct. The 
language of the following extract may 
be assented to, without yielding assent 
to the hypothesis which it was inten- 
ded to establish. The impotency of 
any address to the natural feelings ot 
a sinner, to effect his conversion to 
God, is thus strongly expressed : 
‘The utterance of the words, Theu 
shalt love the Lord thy God, or perish ev 
erlastingly, can no more open the shut and 
alienated heart of man, than it can open a 
gate ofiron. Multiply these arguments ot 
terror as you may,—arm them with ten- 
fold energy, and make them to fall in thun- 
der on the sinner’s ears,—tell him of the 
God of judgment, and manifest to him the 
frown ot his angry countenance,—lay be- 
fore him the grim aspect of his impending 
death, and s pread a deeper mantle of des- 
pair over the vast field of that eternity 
which is on the other side of it; You may 
disquiet him, and right that he should be so. 


—you may prevail on him to give up many 


evil doings, and right that the whole urgen- 
cy of the coming wrath should be employ- 
ed to make him give them up immediately, 
you may set him a trembling at the powe! 
of God, and better this than spending his 
guilty career, in thoughtlessness and un- 
concern, about the great Lawgiver ;—but 
where, in the midst of all this, shall we 
find obedience to the very first ‘and great: 
est commandment of the law? Has this 
obedience been yet so much as entered 
on? Has love to God so much as reached 
the infancy of its existence, in that heart 
which is now beginning to be agitated by 
its terrors? Amid all the bitterness of re 
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morse, and all the fearful looking for of 
judgment, and all the restless anxieties of 
conscious guilt, and anticipated ven- 
geance, tell us,if a single particle of tender- 
ness towards God, has any place in this 
restless and despairing bosom? Tell us, if 
it act as an element at all, in this wild war 
of turbulence and disorder ? Or, has it yt 
begun to dawn upon the mind, and spread 
its salutary and composing charm over 
that dark scene of conflict, under which 
many asinner has to sustain the burden of 
the wearisome nights, that are appointed 
to him? You may seek for love to God 
throughout all the chambers of his heart, 
and seek in vain. The man may be acting 
such reformations as he is driven to, and 
may be clothing himself in such visible 
decencies, as he feels himself compelled 
to put on, and may be labouring away at 
the drudgery of such observauces as he 
thinks will give him relief from the cor- 
rosions of that undying worm, which nev- 
er ceases to goad him with its reproaches ; 
but as to the love of God, there is as grim 
and determined an exclusion of this princi- 
ple as ever,—that avenue to his heart, has 
never been unlocked, through which it 
might be made to find its way,—every 
former argument, so far from havi ing dis- 
solved the barrier, has only served to rivet 
and to make it more unmoveable. And 
the difficulty still lies upon us,—how are 
we to deposit in the heart of man, the only 
right principle of obedience to God,—and 
to lead him onward in the single way of a 
pure, and spiritual, and substantial repen- 
fance ?”’—pp. 304—306. 


The hope given to our exertions 
through the grace of God, is hap- 
nilv set forth in the following— 
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‘« Should a single parent among you be 
led, from what we have now uttered, to 
have over his children with a godly jeal- 
ousy, and not to suffer those, for whose 
eternity he is so deeply responsible, to 
take their random direction, through soci- 
ety, just where the prospects of business, 
and of wordly advantage, may chance to 
carry them ; to calculate on the possibili- 
ties of moral corruption, as well as on the 
possibilties of lucrative employment ; to 
look well to exposures and acquaintances, 
and hours of social entertainment, as well 
as to the common-place object of a situa- 
tion in the world. And when you talk ot 
a good line for your children, just think a 
little more of the line that leadeth to eter- 
nity, and have a care lest you be the in 
strument, of putting them on such a path 
oi danger, that it shail only be by the very 
rarest miracle of grace, that your helpless 
young can be kept from falling, or be re 
newed again into repentance.’’—p. 309. 


‘“ The intercession of Christians, who 
are already formed, is the leaven which is 
to leaven the whole earth with Christiani- 
ty Itis one of the destined instrument 
in the hand of God for hastening the glory 
of the latter days. Take the world at large, 
and the doctrine of intercession, as an en- 
gine of mighty power, is derided as one of 
the reveries of fanaticism. This is a subject 
on which the men of the world are in a 
deep slumber; but there are watchmen 
who never hold their peace day nor night, 
and to them God addresses these remarka- 
ble words, “ Ye that make mention of 
the Lord, keep not silence, and give him 
no rest, till he establish, and tillhe make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth.”’—p. 39. 


Diterarp and Philosophical Gntelligqence. 


Proposals have bee n issued by 8. G. 
Goodrich, Hartford, for publishing the 
Poetical works of Joke Trumbull, 
LL. D.*‘ This edition is to contain Me 
Fingal with copious notes; the Prog 
ress of Dullness, revised and corrected; 
the smaller pieces which the author 
has given to the public, and many pie- 
ces which have never yet been publish- 
ed. There are also to be an original 
Memoir of the Author, a Portrait, and 
four copperplate illustrations from ori- 
ginal designs.’ The edition is prep»red 
for the press by the author, and will 
be published under his direction. 


Theological Seminary.--The Synod 





of Tennessee have taken measures foi 
the establishment of a Theological 
Institution to be denominated, The 
Southern and Western Theological Sem- 
inary. ‘The Synod has issued a circu- 
lar letter, inviting their brethren oi 
other Synods in the Southern and 
Western States, to co-operate with 
them, aud requesting them to appoint a 
delegation to meet at the next session 
of the Synod of Tennessee, in the town 
of Frankfort, West Tennessee, on the 
second Wednesday of October, 1820. 

The following are extracts from an 
address of the Synod. 

“The seminaries at Andover and 
Princeton, while they display the pub 
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lic spirit, the ardour and strength of pi- 
ety in a portion of our country, will 
not be able, for centuries, to supply 
with ministers, the vast uncultivated 
regions of the South and West. There 
1s, therefore, a necessity, imperious and 
urgent, that a Theological Institution 
be foun ided and built up among our- 
selves, in which pious young men, the 
rich and poor, whose spirits shail ar- 

dentiy engage in the service of the 
Lord, may have opportunity, and the 
best advantages to prepare for the in- 
teresting work and the various and 

ressing duties of the holy ministry. An 
Institution of this kind would excite 
the exertions and zeal of Christians to 
bring forward poor and pious young 
men tothe holy altar, by their benevo- 
lent contributions ; it would give re- 
spectability,solenin dignity and sensible 
weight in the view of the public, to the 
doctrines and religion of Christ, while 
it would furnish.a thousand streams to 
refresh and gladden Zion, the city of 
our God, 

‘The means in the hands of the 
western and southern population are 
amply sufficient to accomplish this ob 
‘ ; 
yect of incomparable worth. God, the 
author of all our temporal and spiritual 


blessings, has caused an unexampled 
tide of prosperity to flow upon our 


land. Our cofiers and store houses 
have been filled with riches, from the 
munificent hand of our gracious bene- 
factor. What heart can refuse to de- 
vote a portion of his gifts to this ob- 
ject, when the glory of God, the inter- 
est of the chureb, and the eternal wel- 
fare of souls demand it ? 


The Rev. William Allen who was 
President of the late Dartmouth Uni- 
versity has been elected President of 


Bowdoin College. 


Thomas Cooper, M. D. has been 
elected Profe ‘ssor of Chemistry in the 
College of South Carovlina. 


A Society has lately been formed 
for the “education of young men for 
the ministry of the Protestant Episco- 
yal Church in Virginia and Maryland. 
fn a Statement made by the Editors 
of the Washington Theological ie- 
pertory, who are members of 
Episcopal Church, it is declared t! vat 
since the year 1799, or during the } } 
twenty years, the actual number ‘of 
Mpise opal clergymen in Maryland and 


ine 


Virginia, has diminished more than one 
third—in the state of Virginia, within 
that short period nearly one half. The 
diminution in the states south of Virgin- 
ia 's still greater.” 

“ These facts may be at once ascer- 
piety. (continue the Editors) by refer- 

nee to the conventional records of 
Mary jand and Virginia. Let it be 
recollected that within the above 
named period, the population of the U- 
nited States has nearly doubled, and 
that the other branches of our church, 
not excepting the diocess of Pennsyl- 
New Jersey, and New York, 
exhibit d, within the term, but 
avery inconsiderable increase’ in the 
nurober ef clergymen. In 1799, the 
whole number of clergymen reported 
to the general convention, was 220; 
and in 1817, 2635; giving an increase of 
only 43.” 


Vania, 
have 


Sociely—In_ Fairfield 
county, which Morse describes as be- 
ing ‘the best in the stafe,? and who 
also says that ‘ the farmers there are re- 
markably thrifty and prosperous,’ we 
are happy to learn that an agricultural 
society has at Jengith been formed.— 
Of this Society, the Hon. William Ed- 

mond is President: Zalmon Read, 
Samuel B. Sherwood, and Robert Fair- 
child, Vice Presidents. 


Azriculiural 


Finarcial.—The National Intellicencer 
states that, ‘ ‘Lhe amounts of gross Rev 
enue, from duties on imports, tonnage, 
passports and clearances, &c. and of the 
expenses of collection for the four last 
successive years, for which returns are 
fully made up, were as tollows :— 

Gross. Expenses, 

In the year 

1815, $36,771,638 09 ¢ 

1516, 28,300,475 06 

IS17, 18,269,588 SI 
1818, 22,574,873 63 746,422 15 
Subtracting the last column from the 

t, will shew the nett amount of the rev 

same years respectively. 

tonnage employed in foreign trade, 

froin the records of the treasury, 
to have been, in successive years as stat- 
ed in the first ecluian below, and the pro- 
portion of foreign tonnage to the whole a. 
mount of tounage employed in the toreign 


trade, was as staied in the second col- 


$465,015 58 
"$16,373 oD 
744,510 66 


UI ni 


ZONE LE. Pro; grtion of fore ae 
inthe year 
isis, 23.6 to 100 
1816, 1,136,604 2? Sto 100 
1817, 992,556 24.4 to 100 


Isls. 9O16.51 | L7 6H to lt) 


917,2 oe? 
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The total amount of sales of public land 
North west of Ohio, irom the opening of 
ihe offices to the 30th of Sept. 1818, was 
821,545,797 45. The amount of such sales 
from Ist Oct. 1818, to the 30th Sept. 1519, 
was $4,939,658 84. 

The total amount of sales of public 
iands at the offices in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, from the opening of the offices to 
the Ist of Oct. 1818, was §7,950,661; 
and the amount of sales from that date to 
the 30th Sept. 1619, was $9,705,889. 


Rapids of Tallulah.—A writer in the 
Georgia Journal describes these rapids 
mthe following manner :— 

“This stream is by the Cherokee 
Indians called in some places Tarru- 
rah; at the other places Tallulah. It 
is the western branch of Tugulo river, 
and the rapids are si ituated about ten 
miles above its junction with Chattuga 
river, which is the eastern branch of 
the Tugulo. ‘The rapids of Tallulah 
are about ten miles north-east of Ha- 
bersham court house, (or the place ap- 
pointed for its temporary location ;) at 
this spot the river passes through a 
range or ridge of mountains for some- 
what more thana mile, forming for its 
bed an awful gulf, and for its banks 
stupendous fronts of solid rock, like 
those of the Niagara just below its 
great cataract, and of the Gennesee 
river, below the fall in that stream, a 
few miles above Lake Ontario. These 
banks of Tallulah are worn by its wa- 
ter in many places into caverns and 
grotesque figures, and often the sides 
are perpendicular and smooth, beyond 
the means of art to imitate. Just at 
the head, and also at the foot of the 
rapids, the banks of the Tallulah are 
not more than ordinary height above 
common water-mark. In the interme- 
diate distance, the height of the banks 
varies from 200 to 500 feet perpendicu- 
lar. The width of the river from 15 
to 100 feet. There are four perpendi- 
cular pitches of water, of from 50 to 8 
feet, and a great many smaller cata- 
racts of from 10 to 20 feet perpendicu- 
lar pitch. Tam confident, that within 
the extent of the rapids, say a mile, 
the fall of water is not less than 300 or 
350 feet. 

‘There are but two or three points by 
which a person cao possibly descend 
to the bed of the river, and these on the 
tracts of small rivulets, emptying 
themselves into the river on the west 
side and making several very steep 
_precipices, down which one may possi- 
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bly pass by aid from the shrubbery 
that grows in the hollows. 

The first impression on the mind of 
the visitor as he approaches so near to 
the edge of the precipice as to get sight 
of the water, is alarming yet inviting ; 
awful yet grand and sublime. At the 
instant he views the current some hun- 
dred feet below him, be shrinks back in 
apprehension of his destruction ; still 
curious to view it, be cautiously ad- 
vances again, till, by degrees, he be- 
comes so familiar to the scenery as to 
be dissatisfied when fromit. At every 
step the visitor observes some new 
dress that adds interest to the scenery. 

But there is no tinselled. ornament 
on the banks of Tallulah. In a wild, 
uncultivated and barren country, no 
art has been introduced to deface this 
grand exhibition of nature.” 


Gymnotus Electricus.—M. De Hum- 
boldt dering his travels to the Equinoc- 
tial regions of this continent, obtained 
in the veighbourhood of Calabozo sev- 
eral gymnoti or electrical eels. 

It would seem that the electrical 
power of the gymnotus is much great- 
er than has been generally supposed. 
M. De Humbolt says that it would be 
rashness to expose ones self to the 
first shock of a large and irritated gym- 
notus, as its stroke is more powerful 
than the discharge of a large Leyden 
jar. He received such a shock by pla- 
cng his feet upon one, just taken from 
water, that during he day he was af- 
fected with a violent pain in the knees, 
and in almost every joint. He thinks 
that the electric action of the fish de 
pends entirely on its will, and that it 
has the power of directing the ‘ action 
of its organs to any part of the external 
object that may affect it, or towards 
the point where it finds itself the most 
strongly irritated.’ 

While at Calabozo, M. De Hum- 
boldt offered a reward to some Indians 
if they would procure him some ot 
these gymnoti, but the dread of the 
shocks which they might receive, ren- 


dered the offer unavailing. He at 


length proceeded to the Cano de Bera. 
from whence he was conducted to 
a stream which formed a basin of mud. 
dy water. The gymnoti cannot easi 
ly be taken in nets as they are possess 
ed of great agility, and can also bury 
themselves in the mud. The roots ot 
the piscidea erithryna and of some oth 
er herbs, when thrown inte the wate: 
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intoxicate them and they may in this 
manner be taken with more ease. M. 
de Humboldt, however wished to pro- 
cure them in full vigour. The Indians 
said they would ‘ intoxicate them with 
horses 7) and after procuring about 
thirty horses and mules from the Sa- 
vanna, the following scene ensued. 
‘The e traordinary noise caused by 
the horses’ hoofs,'*makes the fish issue 
from the mud, and excites them to 
combat. These yellowish and livid 
eels, resembling large aquatic serpents, 
swim on the surface of the water, and 
crowd under the bellies of the horses 
and mules. A contest between ani- 
mals of so different an organization 
furnishes a very striking spectacle.— 
The Indians, provided with harpoons 
and long slender reeds, surround the 
pool closely; and seme climb upon 
the trees, the branches of which ex- 


tend horizontally over the surface of 


the water. By their wild cries, and 
the length of their reeds, they prevent 
the horses from runping away and 
reaching the bank of the pool. The 
eels, stunned by the noise, defend 
themselves by the repeated discharge 
of their electric batteries. During a 


long time they seem to prove victori- 


ous. Several horses sink beneath the 
violence of the invisible strokes, which 
they receive from all sides in organs 
the most essential to life ; and stunned 
by the force and frequency of the 
shocks, disappear under the water.— 
Others, panting, with mane erect and 
haggard eyes, expressing anguish, raise 
themselves, and endeavour to flee 
from the storm by which they are 
overtaken. They are driven back by 
the Indians into the middle of the wa- 
ter: but a small number succeed in 
eluding the active vigilance of the fish- 
ermen. ‘These regain the shore, stum- 
bling at every step, and stretch them- 
selves on the sand, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, and their limbs benumbed by the 
electric shocks of the gymnoti. 

‘Tn less than five minutes two horses 
were drowned. The eel, being five 
feet long, and pressing itself against the 
beily of the horse, makes a discharge 
along the whole extent of its electric 
organ. It attacks at once the heart, 
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the intestines, and the plerus celiacus 
of the abdominal nerves, It is natural 
that the effect felt by the horses should 
be more powerful than that produced 
upon man by the touch of the same 
fish at only one of his extremities.— 
The horses are probably not killed, but 
only stunned. They are diowned from 
the impossibility of rising amid the 
prolonged struggle between the other 
horses and the eels. 

‘We had little doubt that the fishing 
would terminate by killing successive- 
ly all the animals engaged ; but by de- 
grees the impetuosity of this unequal 
combat diminished, and the wearied 
gymnoti dispersed. They require a 
long rest, and abundant nourishment, 
to rep ir what they have lost of galva- 
nic force. The mules and horses ap 
pear less frightened ; their manes are 
no longer bristled ; ; and their eyes ex- 
press less dread. The gymnoti ap- 
proach timidly the edge of the marsh, 
where they are taken by means of 
small harpoons fastened to iong cords. 
When the cords are very dry, tie In- 
dians feel no shock in raising the fish 
into the air. Ina few minutes we had 
five large eels, the greater part of which 
were but slightly wounded. Some 
were taken by the same means toward 
the evening.’ 

‘The presence of the gymnoti is 
considered as the principal cause of the 
want of fish in the ponds and pools of 
the Llanos. The gymnoti kill many 
more than they dev our; and the In- 
dians told us, that when they take 
young alligators and gymnoti at the 
same time in very strong nets, the lat- 
ter never display the slightest trace of 
a wound, because they disable the 
young alligators before they are attack 
edby them, All the inhabitants f the 
waters dread he society of the gym- 
noti. Lizards, tortoises, and frogs, 
seek the pools, where they are secure 
from their action. it became necessa- 
ry to change the direction of a road 
near Uritucu, because these electrical 
eels were so numerous in one river, 
that they every year killed a great 
number of mules of burden as they 
forded the water.’ 
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Rist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Duty and Dependence of Sin- 
ners; a Sermon by the Rev. Seth 
Chapin. Boston. 

The Validity of Presbyterian Ordi- 
nation, asserted in a letter to the Au- 
thor of a Pamphlet entitled, ‘ Presby- 
terian Ordination doubtful. New-Ha- 
ven. 

Sermon and Addresses delivered at 
the Consec ation of the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas C. Brownell, to the Holy Of- 
fice of Bishop. New-Haven. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A defence delivered before the Clas- 
sis of Montgomery, Oct. 29,1819; by 
the Rev. Coanrad Ten Eick: : togethe a 
witha brief statement of the rise and 
progress of the controversy which oc- 
casioned it, and the decision of the 
elassis in the ease. Auburn. 





A Poem on the Pleasures and advan- 
tages of True Religion, delivered be- 
fore the United Brothers’ Society, in 
Brown University, on their Anniversa- 
ry, August 31, 1818, by Rev. Daniel 
Huntington. 

A View of the Lead Mines of Mis- 
sour; including some observations on 
the mineralogy, geology, geography, 
antiquities, soil, climate, population, 
and productions of Missouri and Ar- 
kansaw, and other sections of the 
Western Country ; accompanied by 
three engravings, by Henry R. School- 
craft. 8vo. New-York. 


Annual Philosophical Magazine, or 
United States Calendar and Reposito- 
ry of Science and amusement. Num 
ber [, for the year 1820. 12mo. New- 
Tak: 





Religious 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
From the London Evangelical Magazine 


Messrs. Campbell and Philip in their 
account of Africaner, say : 

‘‘Africaner is a sadiclone, excelient 
Christian ; you would ave been astonish- 
ed to have heard the answers that he gave 
to the questions which were proposed to 
him! How would the great Congrega- 
tions in London have been filled with ad- 
miration of the power and grace of God 
had they seen and heard the man who 
some years ago burned our settlement at 
Warm Bath, and who was the terror ot 
South Africa, conversing about the love of 
Christ, while the tears ran down his 
cheeks. Could the friends of the Mission- 
ary Society see what their labours, under 
the blessing of God, have effecte a for this 
man, they would think all their sacrifice 
amply repaid. 

‘Mr. Moffat assures us that the old man 
and his four sons are decidedly pious. It 
must afford great satisfaction to the gov- 
ernment here to see-a man who had once 
been such a troublesome enemy, become 
quite another character. We have desired 
Mr. Moffat to write downa few particu- 
lars ot his late j sourney for insertion in the 
Missionarv Chranic! 





Ss Yuntelliqence. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Moffat to the 
Directors. Cape Town, 16th Apri, 1519 


‘During my stay at Griqia Town, } 
preached occasionally, aud obtained pro 
per information relative to the situatio: 
alluded to, to which f telt some objection 
on seeing many diifficulties in the way ot i 
politic: il nature. This induced me to pro 
pose visiting the Bootchuana country, to 
see the brethren and gainsome knowledge 
of the tribe spoken of. 

‘ Brother Anderson stated that he had 
promised to visit ene to see the 
progress of the Brethren, and the presen 
was afavourable opportunity. We accor 
dingly set off on the i7th, with two w ag 
gons, Sister Anderson and family. We 
arrived at Lattakoo on the evening of the 
24th. Lcan hardly describe the joy and 
surprise which the bre thren manifested on 
hearing that ] was from Great N: umagua 
land. They informed me that 
days past they had been talking . me. 
One of them informed me that he had 
visited the tribe of Bootchuanas to the 
westward, and heard them speaking fre- 
quently of Jesus Christ. On his inguirting 
of them where they had heard ot him 
they immediately gave him along account 
of their visit to my place, and what they 
nad seen and heard. He further addeg 
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that these Bootchuanas were making 
known to the whole nation that they had 
got a teacher, who would soon come to 
instruct them. These accounts filled the 
brethren with joy at the prospect of an- 
other door being opened to preach the 
gospel tothat numerous people. ‘The foi- 
lowing day Mateebe came aiid saluted me 
by giving me his hand. Que of the breth- 
ren “informed | him who Twas. On hearing 


this he was much pleased, having heard of 


me by the tribe alluded to. I requested 
that he might be asked what he thought of 
my going to the Bootchuanas above men- 
tioned. . He replied, addressing himself to 
me, ‘You mast come; they will not be 
contented without you; they are your 
people ; and when you come, ifany thing 
take place which is not agreeable te you, 
then come to me and live with me; I will 
take cave of you all your life. Lreturned 
my thanks to him for his professed affec- 
tion. 

‘During my stay at Lattakoo, I saw and 
heard many wendertul things, which the 
present paper will not allow me to Insert. 
{ preached occasionally with much de- 
light to the poor Boote haanas. In an ex- 
ternal respect, things look very well; the 
brethren have laboured hard; they have 
built a decent church of wood and reed, 
covered with clay. They are also build- 
ing houses for themselves; have formed 
good gardens, and have led out the Kroo- 
man river, nearly three miles to the spot 
where tie institution is placed. Mateebe 
professes great love tothe missionaries, 
and will not by any means allow them to 
depart. The attendance at public worship 
is tolerable; though no fruit as yet ap 
wears. We left Lattakoo on the 28th, and 
arrived at Griqua Town on the 3d of Octo- 
ber. Feeling anxious to return home, I 
set offon the 5th, and after experiencing 
nearly equal difficulties as before, t arrived 
at Peace Mountain onthe 15th. My little 
flock were all out of patience. Some 
came with tears, and said they hoped that 
j should never leave them again. 

‘Peace Mountain at that time presented 
a most mournful appearance ; not a single 
blade of grass to be seeu in any direction 
whatever ; the poor cattle dying, and milk, 
the chief article of support, extremely 
scarce. lL appointed meetings expressly to 
call upon God, that he might pass by our 
iniquities, and open the windows of hea- 
ven, that rain might descend and water a 
thirsty land. ‘The Lord heard our prayers 
and sent au abundance of rain on the in- 
stitution, so that a river passed throuch 
where the houses stood. ‘This manitesta- 
tion of God's goodness was clearly seen by 
almost all the people with eyes of grati- 
tude. I went out amongst them before 
the rain ceased, and saw many weepin; 
Isat down with them, and we wept to- 
gether, every one telling his tale, ‘how 
good was God! how poor was man!’ The 


[Dere. 


interpreter, Jacobus Jagher, one of “Afri 
caner’s sons, on seeing his wife afraid of 
the awful thunder which then was rolling, 
asked her how she could be airaid ot a God 
so kind, and who would send down the 
rain of his grace with equal abundance on 
our dry and parched souls; while he was 
thus speaking, he fell down on his knees, 
a blessed God for the biessings of his 
~ ation. 
"tf the month of ving emt A one of the 

sisters died. Her death-bed was a blessed 

and encouraging scene. She was aged, 
and had walked many years in the wi Lys of 
God. Her views of the plan of salvation 
were clear. Her faith strong. Her resig 
nation to her Father's will caused many 
to wonder, and sume to adore. Indeed 
the whole of her deportment, from the 
time I knew her, till her departure, be 
came a meek follawer of the Lord Jesus. 
She seemed periect!y treed from the world, 
and only looked and hastened to the com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus. She felt for her 
unbelieving children, whom she called to 
her bed-side, that they might see a Chris- 
tian die. I may say she fell asleep in Jesus, 
having a well- -crounded hope. From what 
I contd learn, sue was the fruit of Brother 
Anderson’s labor, when on the Great Riv- 
er. Timproved her death from Rev. xiv. 
13. God has of late blessed the preached 
word. Some who were dead in sin, are 
inquiring the way to Zion. Christian Jag- 
her. (Africaner, ») the chief, is with me: ev 
ery person seems pleased. I have just had 
an interview with Col. Bird, who was 
pleased to hear of Africaner’s visit to Cape 
Town.’ 
Extract of a leiter from Rev. Mr. Philip, 

defen al Zwellendam, May 17,1819. 


‘Ina former letter, | gave you a brie! 
account of the arrival of Brother Motlat 
and Africaner, in Cape Town, aud of the 
interest excited among the inhabitants of 
the place by the appearance of the Naina- 
qua chief at the seat oi the Colonial Gov- 
ernmentot South Africa, in the train of one 
of our missionaries. Enclosed l send you 
the substance of two conversations with 
this singular man:* the first took place in 
my house at Cape Town, in the 
oi afew friends ; and the other in a public 
meeting in a place of worship at the 
Paarl. The questions and answers were 
in the Dutch language The questions 
were put by Brother Moffat; and both 
were translated into Eng lish by Brother 
Evans and our vorthy friend, Reynier 
Beck, Esq. In the answers to the qnes- 
tions, we have endeavored to 
nearly as possible the expressions of Airb 
Caner ; and | am assured that they have 

gained nothing in the transiation. 


presence 


preserve AS 


‘Of these we print only part as a spe 
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Answers to questions put to Africaner before 
afew friends at Cape Town, and before a 
public meeting at the Paarl. 





Q. What think you of God ?>—A. In the 
simplicity of my thoughts, I believe that 
God is the Great Spirit. 

Q. Is he mortal, or immortal °—A. He 
is immortal. 

Q. Is God just, or unjust °>—A. Just. 

Q How do you prove the justice of God ? 
—A. His justice was manilested in the 
deluge: in the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It is also manifested in the 
eternal punishment of the ungodly ; but 

most of all in the death of Christ. 

Q. Is God gracious >—-A. Yes. He is a 
evacious God, and he has shown that; by 
calling me from my bad ways. 

@ What do you ‘think of the eternity of 
God ?—A. This is a subject I dare not in- 
quire too far into, it is above my under- 
sianding; but Lam satisfied that he is from 
eternity to eternity. 

Q. What do you think of man in his 
natural state >—A. He is unconverted and 
far irom God, and consequently open to 
the wrath of God forever. 

Q. For whom did Christ die >—A. For 
all who believe in his name. 

Q. How shall we know when men be- 
lieve in Christ >—A. When men have faith 
they receive Christ's words ; worship him ; 
love him; pray to God ; abstain from evil, 
and keep the commandments of Christ ; 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them. 

Q. Can we do all these things by our 
own strength ?—A. No; the spirit of God 
must convince us of sin, of righteousness 
and judgment, and must work in us to will 
and to do, according to his own good plea- 
sure 


‘To form a proper estimate of the change 
eft) ted upon Atricaner, his tormer cha- 
racter and circumstances must be taken 
into consideration. A few years ago this 
man was the terrour of the colony ; a 
thousand dollars were offered to any man 
that would shoot him; he burned our 
missionary station at Warm Bath; and 
when Mr. Campbell crossed Africa on his 
former journey, be was more alarmed with 
the idea of meeting Africaner in bis jour- 
nev, than with all the other dangers to 
which he was exposed. What a change ! 
the persecutor is turned into the warm 
friend of missionaries; the savage has laid 
aside bis barbarous habits, and has become 
docile and gentle as a child; and the man 
wio was formerly the plunderer and ter- 
rour of the colonists, is now a friend of 
peace and justice, and is the centre of un- 
ion. and the bond of harmony between 
the subjects of the British Government, 
and ihe savage tribes with which they are 
surrounded, and among those tribes them- 
SeIVES, 

‘ The colonial Government was so much 
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pleased with the appearance of Africaner 
in Cape-Town, that they made the chief a 
very handsome present ofa waggon, which 
was purchased at eight hundred rix dol. 
lars Iam, my dear Brother, Your's in the 
Gospel of Christ. Joun Puiuip.” 


ee eee 


NEW-JERSEY MORAL SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday the 2d inst. the New-Jersey 
Society for the suppression of vice and 
immorality, and forthe encouragement of 
Virtue and good morals, held its annual 
meeting in New-Brunswick. 

The following is the report of the Board 
of Directors. 

Tne Board of Directors report to the 
‘‘ New-Jersey Society for the suppression 
of vice and immorality, and for the en- 
couragement of virtue and good morals,’ 
that they have, during the past year, been 
prose cuting with a steady and lenient 
hand, in conformity with the spirit of its 
constitution, the interests of this assucia- 
tion. ‘They caused to be printed and cir 
-ulated, a number of copies of the proceed- 
ings of the last annual meet ng of the Soci- 
ety, and they are pleased to find that the 
more its views, principles, and designs are 
made known, the more is the utility and 
iinportance of the institution appreciated. 
Some, who were, at first, disposed to view 
itas an adventurous experiment, are now 
ready to acknowledge, that with the mod- 
eration, coolness, and candour, which 
have uniformly marked its proceedings, it 
is calculated to be ultimately productive ot 
much good. A correspondence has been 
opened with several persons on the sub- 
ject of procuring aretorm in respect to 
travelling in public coaches on the Lord’s 
day ; which it is hoped will in due time 
eventuate in a happy check and correc- 
tion, if not entire suppression of this great 
evil. Incipient measures have been taken 
to procure a printed catalogue, in the form 
of handbills, of the crimes and vices pun- 
ished by statute in this State, with their 
corresponding penalties annexed, that they 
may be put up in places of public resort, 
and operate at once, both to the instruc- 
tion and reformation of all who now igno- 
rantly violate the laws. In some parts of 
the state during the past year, important 
institutions have been formed, which, it 
not directly and professedly auxiliary to 
this socie ty, will nevertheless greatly aid 
and strengthen its operations. 

But while we witness with pleasure, 
these tokens of the increasing prosperity 
of this Society ; the Board, with emotions 
of heartfelt erief, are called to record the 
death of JOSHUA M. WALLACE, Esy. 
its worthy patron and President. ‘The 
dee and lively interest which he took in 
all the concerns and deliberations of this so- 
ciety and of the Beard, over beth of which 
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he so happily presided,is well known to ev- 
ery member. The character of this excel- 
lent man needs no eulogy. The history 
of his humble piety, of his evangelical 
zeal, of his catholic dis sposition and expan- 
sive charity , may be found in the records 
and annals of the priacipal benevolent In- 
stitutions of the day, the interests of which 
he so sedulously aimed to promote, that 
their success and prosperity were, in his 
heart, identified with his own happiness. 
As aman, a patriot, a philanthropist, and 
a Christian he stood pre-eminently high, 
and furnished an admirable example for 
our imitation. With his bereaved relatives 
and friends, and with an enlightened pub- 
lic, who all unite in deploring his loss, the 
members of this Board most cordially 
sympathise. We will ever honor his 
worth, revere his memory, and gratefully 
cherish the recollection of his eminent 
services ; while, through divine grace, we 
will endeavour to comply with the scrip- 
turalinjunction: Gothou and do likewise. 
LEVERETT 1. F. HUNTINGTON, 
Vice President. 
CHarves E- Hovuinsnean, Secretary. 


—— 
NORTH-WESTERN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


\ Society, bearing this title, has been 
formed at Cincinnati, (Ohio.) The follow- 
ing are the most important articles of its 
constitution. 

This Society shall be composed of male 
aud female members, of all denominations 
of Christians who shall become subscribers 
thereto. 

The sole object of the Society shall be, 
to employ Missionaries to preach the Gos- 
pel te the poor and the destitute, at home 
and abroad, as God may give ability and 
vifer opportunity. 

The concerns of the Society shall be 
conducted by a Board of Managers, which 
shall consist of twenty-four members, to 
be elected at the annual meeting, and of 
such other persons as may become mana- 

ers by subscription. 

t the annual meeting, there shall! be 
one manager elected from each denomi- 
nation of Christians uniting in this Socie- 
ty; the rest of the elected managers shall 
ve chosen from apy of the religious de- 
nominations. 

Each person who shall pay to this Soci- 
ety the sum of two dollars annually, shall 
be a member; every person who shall 
pay the sum of twenty dollars, at one time, 
shall be a member for life ; every person, 
male or female, who shall pay the sum of 
eight dollars, annually, shall be a Director; 
and any person who shall pay the suin of 
fifty dollars, at one time, shall be a Direc- 
tor for life. 

The officers of the Society shall be a 
President, four Vice-Presidents, a Record- 
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ing Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, 
an Assistant Corresponding Secretary, aud 
a Treasurer, to be chosen by the Managers 
from among themselves. 

The following are the names of the prin- 
cipal officers of the Society. 


Rev. J. L. Wilson, President. 
Jacob Burnet, Esq. 1st Vice-President. 
Rev. Samuel Johnston, 2d do. do. 

‘¢ Thomas Thomas,3d do. do. 

‘© Jacob Gulick, 4th do. do. 

‘¢ Elijah Slack, Corresponding Sec’ry 
Mr. John F. Keys, Assistant do. do. 

‘© Samuel Lowry, Recording do. 


The editors of the Weekly Recorder ob- 
serve: ‘ Weare informed that between six 
and eight hundred dollars have been sub- 
scribed towards raising funds for this Soci- 
ety ; that the board of managers have de- 
termined to employ a missionary, as soon 
as they can finda suitable person; that 
they will pay him fifty dollars a month, 
and give him the use of a horse.’ 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


Tue inhabitants of the east parish of 
Boscawen, (N. H.) have been favoured 
by the gracious visitation of God. About 
one hundred and thirty persons are indul- 
ging the hope that they have an interest in 
Christ.—In the west parish of Boscawen, 
in Concord, in Canterbury, and in Salisbu- 
ry, the attention of many has been excited 
to their spiritual interests. 

In Smyrna, and in Sherburne, (N. Y° 
there is a very general revival of religion. 
The same is true of Cooperstown, where 
fitty persons have made a profession of 
faith in Christ, and been admitted to the 
Presbyterian Church. 

In the united congregations of —. 
grove and Centre, Mercer county, (Pa.) 
eighty persons have, within the last two 
years, been added to the church. 


Copy of a letter from Captain William Lan- 
der, master of the ship Exeter, of Salem, 
lately returned from a voyage to the In- 
dies, lo Joshua Spaulding ; communicated 
for publication by Mr. Spaulding. 


SaLem, December 2, 1819. 
Rev. and Dear Sir— 

I sit down to inform you of my safe 
arrival, last month, from Batavia, in good 
health. I was not informed of the deati 
of my son William,* until I arrived at the 
Post Office to deliver my letters. It im- 
mediately came to my heart, Be still and 
know that Iam God. I hone and trust, 
Sir, the Lord had prepared him to enjoy 
his more immediate presence in the world 


*William Lander, Junr. died the las{ 


season in the West Indies 
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of Spirits. He appeared to be very much 
weaned from this world; andI hope we 
sorrow, nol asthose who have no hope. I 
trust he will be among the redeemed, who 
shall stand on the Mount Zion of the world 
to come, when the Lord shall appear. 

I now shall inform you, dear Sir, of the 
wonderful dealings of the Lord, with part 
of my crew, on my last voyage. After I 
left Francet for Batavia, and after I passed 
the Cape of Good Hope on the I4th of 
February, the Lord was pleased to call up 
the mind of one of my seamen, by reading 
a book of Sermons, preached by the Rev. 
A. Abbot, ot Beverly. He was brought 
under great distress of sonl, and made to 
cry out, What shail I do to be saved? As 
soon as | was made acquainted with the 
case, by one of his watch mates, my feel- 
ings I cannot describe, but began with bim 
while at the helm, and impressed on his 
mind his lost state by nature ; and [ trust J 
had clear views of the dreadtul state of liv- 
ing without God, and our blesssed Lord 
and Saviour in the world, and our €XpOs- 
edness every moment while out of Christ. 
And I believe the Spirit of truth carried 
conviction home to his heart and con- 
science; as he olten told me that he was 
about to ask me to say no more to him 
then; for, said he, I feit the load of guilt 
to be insupportable ; and he remained so 
tor three or four weeks. Shortly after the 
first man’s mind was impressed, there ap- 
peared to be a solemnity among my ships.{ 
{[ had meetings on deck, and down in the 
cabin; and I trust the Lord of his good 
pleasure, abounding through our divine 
Redeemer, has made four of my crew, and 
my cook, willing subjects of his grace in 
the day of his power. IL endeavoured to 
hold up to their view, the righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only fit clo- 
thing for their souls, and to bring them off 
the cround oi trusting in themselve ‘'s,or of 
expecting anymercyat the hand of the Lord 
for any of their performances; but that 
God, for Christ's sake, would be reconciled 
to them. lielt there was a great duty to 
pertorm,and, f trust, prayed to the L ord to 
direct me, und give me the light of his 
countenance, and enable me to speak to 
the honour of bisname. lendeavoured to 
explain to them how justly we are con- 

demned by his holy law, and if we have 
not a substitute, we must fall under the 
penalty of it; and that Christ is the end of 
the law; therefore Christ's righteousness 
must be applied and imputed to us, or we 
cannot be saved. And Lb trust the Lord 
has been their Divine Instructor. Four 
of them have passed an examination by 
the Rey. Mr. Blatchford, and I expect will 


t The ship went out by the way of 
France. 

} A seaman’s phrase for ‘men before the 
mast. 
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join with his church and people, next com- 
munion in the holy covenant. ‘they have 
read your first volume of the Theory, and 
it has established the mind of one of them 
respecting baptism: and they have read 
your lectures, which has set them to think- 
ing aboutthe Millennium.* ‘These cases 
have made considerable talk in the town. 
It is said | have brought home a load of 
Christians. O my dear Sir, L long to see 
you, and your dear family ; but when it 
will be 1 do not know. But I trust my 
prayer is, the Lord will be near to me, and 
enable me so to live, that at the endof my 
race, | may be found among the Redeem- 
ed from among his guilty creatures—My 
best respects to your dear family, and all 
friends. Wa. Lanner. 


*<¢ Captain Lander is one of those who 
retain the ancient views of the Milleniuin. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Treasu or of the American Bi. 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $3052 76 in the month of Novem- 
ber. The Treasarer of the American 
Education Society acknowledges the 


receipt of $659 30, in the month otf 


November. 

The late Mary-Ann Noyes, of Lyme, 
relict of the late Dr John Noyes, left 
by her last will and testament one 
thousand dollars to the Education So- 
ciety of Yale College, and also, among 
other legacies to a large amount, one 
hundred dollarrs to the First Chureh 
in Lyme. 


The Jate Mrs. Lydia Sparhawk of 


Boston, after giving 1700 to several in- 
dividuals left to the Poor of the First 
Baptist Chureh, $1060; Poor Widows 
of Baptist Ministers in Massachusetts, 
1000; Massachusetts Bible Society, 
1000; Baptist Missionary Society, 

1000; Asylum for Indigent Boys, 1000 ; 
Pemale Asylum, 1600, Socie ty for the 
Eadueation of Jewish Children, 500; 
Baptist Education Society, 500; Reli- 
cious ‘Tract Society, 500; For the 
Sunday School of the First B: iptist So- 
Cie ly, 500. 

The residue of her estate was given 
for charitable objects, at the discretion 
of her executors. The whole estate is 
worth Baile $15,000. 

The sum of $1385, has been collect- 
ed in the several Methodist Churches 
in New-York, for the benefit of the 
Methodist Free School. 
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Dec, 


Ordinations and Bnsrallationg. 


Oct. 6th.—The Rev. Reusen Ma- 
SON, Was ordained pastor of the con- 
gregational church and society in Wa- 
terford, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Sutherland of Bath, N. H. 

Oct. 20th.— The Rev. Aurua Mit- 
LER, was erdained pastor of the con- 
gregational church and society in 
Bridgewater, Oneida county, N. 3 en 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Norton, of 
Clinton, N. Y. 

Nov. 17th.—The Rev. Joun Goup- 
SMITH, was ordained by the Presbyte- 
ry of New-York, and installed pastor 
of the church and society in Newtown, 
L. 1. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Row- 
an, of Greenwich. 

Nov. 24th.—The Rev. Rurus W. 
BarLey, was ordained pastor of the 
South church and congregation im 
Norwich, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Perkins, of Amherst, Mass. 

Dec. Ist.—-The Rev. Wiiiram 
Bawcu, was installed pastor of the con- 


gregational church and society in Sa- 
lem, N. H. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Eaton, of Boxford. 

Dec. ist.—The Rev. Samuen Git- 
MAN, Was or ained pastor of the se- 
cond independent church in Charles- 
ton, S.C. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Tuckerman, of Chelsea, Mass. 

Dec. 3d.—The Rev. Mr. Stack, 
President of the College of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was ordained to the office of the 
gospel ministry, by the Presbytery of 
Miami. 

Dec. 8th.—The Rev. Luruer F. 
Dimmick, was ordained pastor of the 
North church and society in Newbury- 
port, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Stuart, of Andover. 

Dec. 8th.—The Rev. EBENEZER 
CHuEEVER, Was ordained pastor of the 
congregational church and society in 
Mount Vernon, N. H. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Hall, of New Ipswich. 





@Orcdications. 


Nov. Sd.—The new congregational 
meeting house in Glastenbury, parish 
of Kasthury, was dedicoted to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of Wethersfield. 

Dec. 12th.—T The new church of the 
United Brethren in Philadelphia was 
dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
fod. 

Dec. 


15th.—-The congregational 


meeting house, Essex street, Boston.was 


_ dedicated to the worship of Almighty 


God. 
p: xc of the church. 
the building is this inscription ; “ Con- 
gregational Church Instituted, and 
this House erected and dedicated to 
ihe wors Lip of JEHOVAH, FatTHER, 
SuN AND Spiait, 1819,’ 


Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Sabine, 
On the front of 





€o Kieaders and Correspondents. 


The Review of Dr. Griffin’s Ess: iy oa the Atonement, will appear in our pum- 


ber for January. 
G.A.; R. T.; and V. 
C.R. ; D. M. ; 


sideration. 


will be 


inserted 


O.P.S8.; L.; and X., 


em received, and are under con- 


, 
‘- hyn 
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In addition to the determination whic h we announced in our last, of giving a 


summary from month to month, of 
now further state our intention of publis 


interesting religious occurrences, we would 
L; oo 
Ons a 


record of pa 


passing events generally. 


in preparing such a record it will be our object to bide | interference with the 


political dissentions of our country. 


The Christian Speciator will thus contain 
a succinct history of our own times, while by occasional comments, 


it may con- 


tribute to the formation of a proper train of thinking on important subje cts, Ex- 
ertions will be made to render the Miscellaneous De partment of our work more 
interesting to the general reader; and contributions for that eod for the other 
departments of the Christian Spectator, are respectfully solicited. 
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